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Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And turn his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Ilere shall he see 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


—As You Like B. 
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Photo by KE. M. Westratt SPORT ALONG THE NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


Showing a 26-pound Pickerel and a 28-pound Muscalonge, caught north of Brainerd, Minnesota. The handsome 
gentleman to the right is Mine Host Wise of the Arlington, aided and abetted by genial Manager Ruth- 
erford. Mr. Wise says: ‘There are others!’’ which is certainly true—the lakes of that 
section being simply alive with fish. 
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Don’t believeimitators of ** }4 _HENDRYX'* standard 
goods when they say their ‘Fishing Reels “ar Reels “are NOW ~* 
as good as HENDRYX"'. The fact that they 
imitate proves the **H EN DRYX’’ is the recognized 
standard line of Fishing Reels. Ask your dealer for 


them, 
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; Having been in the business for Fifty-six Years, 
=— == we know how to make TENTS properly; and the 
fact that we are large contractors to the War Depart- 
ment proves that our prices are low. We are now quoting the LOWEST PRICES ever heard of, 
owing to the low price of cotton canvas. : 
\ We also makea specialty of YACHT SAILS and are prepared to outfit Yachts and Boats complete 
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A Work of Enduring Merit. 


DOG ‘TRAINING, 


By B. WATERS. Just Published. Price $1.50. 


HIS work contains chapters on the Amateur Trainer; the Importance of Retrieving; 
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illustrated and contains 134 pages. May we not have your order? SPORTS AFIELD PUB, co, 


If the book does not come up to your expectations, mail it 
back to me and I will refund your money.—CLAUDE KING. 358 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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BROUGHT TO CREEL, 
A Four-Pound Eass and His Captor. 


Amateur Photo by J. A. Rummete, Manitowoc, Wis. See Fish and Fishing Department. 
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A CHRISTMAS EVE HUNT. 


By BERT MELDRUM. 


LONG in the 
early ’50s 
the Meldrum 
plantation was 
widely re- 
nowned for its 
fast horses, its 
hard-running 
hounds and its 
’possum- hunt- 
ing niggers. 
While the 
Judge made 
no pretence of keeping a racing stable, he 
invariably refused to permit “ horse-talk ” 
in his hearing unless there was a chance 
of the conversation taking a financial 
turn. If he could not beat a horse, he 
bought him. There were no “plugs” or 
“quitters” in his stables or pastures; no 
slow hounds in his pack; not a darkey— 
big or littlke—on his plantation who could 
not pick cotton from sun-rise to sun-down 
and then’possum hunt until the grey dawn 
was breaking in the east. Every cabin 
in “the Quarters” had its brace of dogs 
of some description, a hunting-horn hung 
by every front entrance and there was not 
a six-year-old picaninny on the plantation 
who could not ride a winning race or 
skin a ’coon through the mouth without 
cutting the pelt, or who would not stand 
on his head with exuberant glee when 
word came from “de big house” of a 
general hunt in contemplation. 





When the first frosts brought the per-- 
simmons tumbling down, everything 
would quickly be put in shape for the 
initial event of the season. “ Mars Bert,” 
who represented the Judge on such oc- 
casions, would speedily find himself the 
most important personage on the place 
and for two. or three days he would have 
his hands full of preliminary work, riding 
the woods to locate the most likely ranges 
and planning how to split up the crowds 
of niggers and dogs into groups to the 
best advantage. Then, after supper on 
Friday night, we would assemble before 
the big gate; the Judge would join us 
for a sufficient length of time to put a 
well-filled jug in circulation; and then, 
with a great yelling and blowing of horns, 
we would split up into parties and take 
to the woods. Mounted on Sorrel Dick, 
my favorite pony, I would strive manfully 
to keep track of the night’s sport, so that 
I might relate the principal events next 
morning at the breakfast table; but, con- 
sidering the scope of territory to be cov- 
ered and the forty odd hunters in the 
field, the task was not an easy one. 
Towards morning the majority of the 
boys and the older men would drift back 
to the quarters, laden with game—princi- 
pally, of course, ’coons, ‘possums and 
“har’s’’—but a few of the more tireless 
would hang on until well into the sec- 
ond night, some of them returning to the 
plantation for their meals while others, 
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more provident, carried a supply of bread 
and meat in their pockets and were thus 
able to devote every moment of their 
“freedom” to the sport before them. 
After this first hunt every fourth Satur- 
day during the remainder of the year was 
spent in the same manner, and Christmas 
Eve invariably ushered in a solid week 
of sport such as the luckiest of us never 
know at the present day. 

In the autumn of ’57 the supply of big 
game had been rather short along Mel- 
drum’s Bayou, foxes were scarce among 
the uplands to the westward, and the 
Judge had been ‘enjoying the poorest 
of sport,” if such a rank Hibernianism is 
permissible. One or two half-mile races 
at our county town had alone kept his 
sporting predilections from utter stagna- 
tion. Our horses were growing pudgy 
and soft from lack of use, the hounds 
were lounging in their kennel in quarrel- 
some laziness and matters had reached a 
point when something “had to be did.” 
Accordingly I was not much surprised 
that the Judge should show inclinations 
to take a hand in our Christmas Eve hunt. 

“Tf there’s a fox in the country, son,” 
said he, “them howling scoundrels of 
niggers will be sure to put him afoot. 
We'll start early with the hounds, and 
git to the old Moorehead field ahead of 
the hunt. Then we'll be in the thick of 
the fun, and I’m betting my head that 
Old Blue and the two Smithers pups will 
strike a hot trail in ten minutes.” 

“What’ll we ride, father?” 

“Ride? The best in the stable, sir. 
Saddle Colonel and the bay filly, and get 
‘em around to the big gate—I’ll hurry 
the cooks and see that our supper is ready 
an hour earlier. Going to be an elegant 
night for running.” 

It was yet hardly dark when our desti- 
nation was reached and our hounds— 
seven brace and the best in Louisiana— 
thrown out into the adjoining thickets. 
At this point we were something like 
two miles from the plantation down the 
bayou; but, despite the distance, we could 
hear an occasional yell from the swarm 
of negroes, now just starting on their 
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nocturnal hunt, and the shrill yelping of 
their curs and mongrels. While we were 
awaiting developments we noticed an ap- 
proaching horseman who, as he drew 
nearer, proved to be Doctor Bridgeman, 
a widower with an only son, whose plan- 
tation lay in the Ridges some six miles 
away. Doc was a match for the Judge 
in his love of sport and vied with him in 
the laudable ambition of owning the best 
horses and best hounds in all creation. 
Though life-long friends they quarreled 
incessantly and rarely met without mak- 
ing a wager or settling one. On this 
particular occasion Bridgeman was on 
his way to attend the marriage of his son 
to one of Colonel Lewis’ daughters, and 
was shining in all the splendor of broad- 
cloth and fine linen; but when he heard 
Old Blue giving voice on what was ap- 
parently a warm trail his enthusiasm 
waxed high and I felt in my bones that 
fun was sure to follow. 

“Fine dog that, Judge,” said he. “I 
have only two or three better ones, and 
my pack is the best in the South. By 
Gad! Meldrum, I'd like to own that 
hound.” 

“Wouldn't swap him, even up, for your 
whole blamed kennel,” responded the 
Judge. “Listen to him tonguing, will 
you! There’s a voice for you! I'll bet 
that trail is twelve hours old and that 
your flap-eared stock couldn’t touch it. 
Old Fly will chip in before long—there! 
what did I tell you? Zhat’s the Meldrum 
hounds all over.” 

“Thought it was a rabbit, at first,” 
said Doc, maliciously, “but it seems to 
be running more like a wild-cat. That’s 
the trouble with a lot of green dogs. 
They'll jump anything with hair on it.” 

“They’re heading straight for the cross- 
roads,” exclaimed father, too deeply in- 
terested to notice this sneering remark. 
“Come on, Doc, and we'll head ’em off. 
It’s not very much out of your way.” 

The going was not of the best, and the 
Doctor glanced dubiously at his good 
clothes and hesitated. 

“We'll ride slow, so you can keep up,” 
added the Judge, observing Doc’s sleek- 
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limbed racer from the corner of his eye. 

This fling was sufficient. 

“Fifty dollars that I am there first,” 
roared Bridgeman. “Done!” shouted 
the Judge, and they were off with a rush 
—the bay filly running like a greyhound 
a couple of lengths in the rear. My! 
how those old-time planters could ride! ! 
It was practically a neck-and-neck affair 
all the way through; but, just before the 
cross-roads were reached, our old Colonel 
lunged ahead, slipped in a mud-hole and 
went to his knees—the Doctor’s mount 
shying into the bushes, in order to get 
around without a collision. This little 
mishap of course ended the race and I 
had no choice save to declare it a tie 
heat. The Judge’s blood was up and he 
insisted upon making a return run to the 
starting point; but Bridgeman demurred. 

“My coat is torn, sir, and there are 
spots of mud on my shirt-front. Look 
at me, Meldrum. Another dash like that 
and what would I look like? A stable 
boy, by Gad! and a disgrace to any com- 
pany. Wait till to-morrow and I'll race 
you any distance—from one mile to one 
hundred, sir.” 

“But the wager?’ I mischieviously 
insisted. “Why not settle that in another 
way? I have cards—” 

The proposition was hilariously re- 
ceived. I threw my coat on the ground 
for a card-table and the moon furnished 
ample light for the occasion. 

“The first five points at seven-up,” re- 
marked the Judge as they cut for deal. 
“The devil take them dogs—how they 
are pottering on that trail.” 

“The Meldrum hounds, all over,” said 
Bridgeman, repeating the Judge’s late 
remark. ‘I’m standing my hand on the 
ace, king and jack.” 

“Seven for low,” said the Judge. 
“You're three to my one. Shake’em up.” 

The next deal saw the results reversed, 
and the game stood four each when the 
Judge picked up:the cards for the final 
shuffle. 

“Three aces for a starter !"—shouted 
Doc as he looked -at his first cards— 
“and, by thunder, here’s the fourth one. 
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I’m high and out, no matter how she 
comes. I guess 3 

His further remarks were interrupted 
by a sudden bellowing from the hounds, 
supplemented by an ear-splitting uproar 
of yells and yelps from the approaching. 
army of negroes and their canine aux- 
illiaries. It was by all odds the most 
infernal din I have ever heard or ever ex- 
pect to hear. Bridgeman sprang to his 
feet as if shot with a load of sixes. 

“To the devil with such fox hunting!” 
he snarled. “Listen to that, Meldrum. 
The poor beast has run into your damned 
plantation rabble, and they are clubbing 
him to death.” 

“They’re coming nearer,” answered 
the Judge, quite as badly excited as his 
friend. ‘‘I can hear Old Blue in the lead. 
Look to your filly, Bert, or she will leave 
you afoot. Clubs are trumps, Doc.— 
What are you holding?” 

“Ace high and out.” 

“And I’ve turned the jack— which 
puts me out first. Here they come, boys! 
Up with you!” 

As we swung ourselves into the saddle 
the rustle and roar of the chase was fairly 
upon us, and the next moment a big 
lumbering object shot across the road 
and vanished in the bushes beyond. 

“What the Devil—” 

“ A bear—a bear!” I shouted, cutting 
Doc’s exclamation short. 

“Head him!” yelled the Judge; and 
then as the first of that great swarm of 
dogs darted past in pursuit, we hit the 
thicket, all abreast, and followed on. 
There was no open running now. Briars, 
fallen logs and tangled vines; gullies to 
jump and streams to splash through; on, 
on, straight as the crow flies, towards 
the big brake at the back of the saw- 
mill swamp; and, of the three of us, I 
think that I was the only one who wasted 
a thought upon the Doctor's broadcloth 
and linen or wondered how he would 
look at the end of the chase. 

On the bank of the bayou, five or six 
miles from our plantation, the bear treed © 
in a big oak, and we tied our horses a few 
yards away and cautiously approached on 
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foot. At least twenty dogs were baying 
and dancing in the switch cane beneath 
Bruin’s perch—hounds and mongrels 
mixed together in a savage, snapping, 
noisy throng. The black bulk of the 
bear could distinctly be seen, hugging the 
trunk some twenty feet from the ground. 

“T can fetch him with my pistol,” ex- 
claimed the Judge. 

“He'll kill half of the dogs,” I ob- 
jected. 

And then both my companions cursed 
the dogs in chorus and began picking 
their positions for a joint attack. The 
two pistols cracked together and I could 
see that Bruin had been hit; but he clung 
as closely to the tree as ever. 

“There’s a big limb in the way,” ex- 
citedly exclaimed Bridgeman, raising his 
revolver for a second shot and then lower- 
ing it again. “ Let me try him from the 
other side.” 

He dashed among the dogs at the root 
of the tree, and just at this juncture the 
Judge’s pistol spoke, there was a crashing 
fall and I saw the Doctor go down and a 
great hairy wave of canine cussedness 
close, as it were, above his head. In an 
instant I was in the thick of the fight, 
kicking, yelling and delving with my 
hands in that infernal jumble of surging 
bodies and waving tails. The first touch 
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of the bear’s rugged coat told that the 
“fight” was out of him forever; then my 
fingers closed on a fold of broadcloth and, 
tugging with all my strength, I hauled 
Bridgeman from his dangerous position. 
He was scratched, bitten and out of 
breath, his dress suit was in strings and 
tatters, but the first sound he uttered was 
a ringing yell that brought an answering 
echo from the on-coming slaves a half- 
mile away. 

“Whoop-ee!! Shades of Davy Crock- 
ett and old Dan Boone! but wasn’t that 
a bear fight like you read about? Blow 
the horn, Bert, you young rascal; blow 
for the niggers and we'll have this old 
fellow toted in. I’m going to mix some 
of his steak with the Judge’s Bourbon 
before the night is two hours older.” 

“But how about the wedding, Doc?” 
I enquired, recovering my usual spirits 
upon finding that the hounds had come 
to no harm. 

‘Wedding be d—d !” [not a suspicion 
of regret in his voice]. ‘Bill will have 
to pull through without the old man, this 
time. I can go to a wedding any day in 
the week, but bear hunts like this one 
are few and far between. Great Gee— 
Christmas, but ain’t he a whopper!” 

Meldrum's Bayou, Louisiana, 


THE MAPLE TREE. 


By LALIA MITCHELL AMABLE. 


I. 
When the woods are full of a sappy smell 
En the first rough buds on the willows swell; 
While the snow drifts down in the hollows lie 
En laugh at the blue of the mellow sky— 
Oh, it’s then’s the time, so the folks agree, 
To drive the tap in the maple tree. 


II. 


When the sun shines down with a ruddy light 

En the Frost King kisses the boughs all night, 

If you’ve ever lived on a farm: you know 

How clear and limpid the sap’1l flow, 

En jest how fragrant the pails ’ll be 

That bear the sweets from the maple tree. 
Towanda, Pennsylvania. 


Ill, 
When the fire is built en the kettle hung 
In some sheltered gully the woods among 
By a crowd of lads and of lassies gay 
Who have come from near and from far away, 
Tis a sight to stir with an ecstacy 
The circled heart of the maple tree. 

IV. 
When the sugar lies in its shining moulds 
En a cloak of darkness the scene enfolds, 
Oh, light the laughter that rings above 
The whispered nothings of Youth and Love, 
While lads and lassies alike agree 
In grateful praise of the maple tree. 
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AFIELD IN WESTERN COLORADO. 


By J. N. HALL, M. D. 









RETURNED on October 5 with Doctors Free- 

man and Wetherill of Denver from an outing 
in Garfield and Rio Blanco Counties, Colorado. We 
heard the same story this year that we have been 
listening to for several years past regarding the 
growing scarcity of game. It is certainly high time 
that the game wardens in the State should receive 
the most ample backing in their efforts to enforce 
the game laws against Indians as well as whites. 
From conversation with many residents of the region 
in which we travelled, I may state that I have never before noted so much anxiety 
for the enforcement of the laws nor so general a disposition to obey them on the . 
part of the hunters and ranchmen of the district. 

The curtailing of the open season to October 15th will be of much benefit to 
the deer. Up to nearly that date they had scarcely begun to move downwards on 
the divides between Rifle and Meeker, for the season was later than usual and it 
was even hinted that the deer had decided not to move until October 15th—after 
which time théir protection by the change in the law would be assured. 

We hunted a full week, four of us, with a total of one buck, and we had in our 
party Dr. W. W. Tichenor of Rifle who has probably killed more game in the region 
we hunted in than any other man. We then took a change of venue and went to 
the famous hunting ground about the heads of Pice-ance and Flag Creeks. No 
deer were crossing, and we anticipated, from our explorations on the evening of our 
arrival, a continuaticn of our poor luck. Next morning we started out for our last 
hunt before our return, anxious for game to carry with us. We got it. The entire 
party saw but five deer, but we got three bucks out of that number before 9 a. m. 
Two of them standing on a hillside at fully 300 yards fell to Dr. Tichenor and my- 
self. An examination of their wounds proved, however, that both had fallen to his. 
Marlin .30-30. He had fired at the first one standing, and at the other as he started 
to run, and each fell with a broken shoulder. We found the heart in each one 
fearfully torn to pieces by the little bullet, for the soft-nosed projectiles had split up 
badly in striking the shoulder bones and therefore did great damage to the soft 
parts within. I photographed the two hearts after removing them, but overtimed 
the exposures, so that they were ruined. 

Did you ever pack a fair-sized deer on your shoulders for a mile? Under our 
circumstances the only way to get the deer out to the road in time to get to Rifle 
at night was to pack them ourselves, and some of the ground was too steep and 
rough for use of a horse in any event. Fortunately this was down-hill.. We dressed 
the deer, quartered them, sacked them, and, with many a grunt and many a rest, 
took them to the road. Hereafter I shall not look upon the reported prices for 
packing over the Passes to the Klondyke as exhorbitant; for, if it were not that I 
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was deluding myself with the idea that I 
was on a vacation (and consequently 
must be having a good time), I would 
not have packed out such a load as I 
carried this time for double the Klondyke 
fees. We reached Rifle in safety and in 
abundant time for the night train. 

I saw at Rifle a target, mounted ina 
frame, which astonished me. After read- 
ing the attached inscription, I was not 
surprised at the shooting my companion 
had done on the two bucks above-men- 
tioned. I learned by enquiry the follow- 
ing history of the target: 

Some years ago a hardware drummer 
was showing a single-shot rifle in a West- 
ern town and stated that a marksman 
had, with that weapon, put 20 shots into 
an 8-inch circle at 100 yards, off-hand. 
He stated further his belief that the rec- 
ord could not be broken with a repeating 
rifle. The Doctor who, on account of 
ill-health, had for some years been com- 
pelled to relinquish his medical work, 
and had taken to the woods and fields 
for the time in the hope of regaining his 
strength, heard the story and intimated 
that he thought he could equal the rec- 
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ord with his Remington repeater in three 
minutes. The drummer offered to bet 
$25.00 that he could not do it, and the 
wager was accepted. The target shows 
20 bullet holes in a circle 4% inches in 
diameter, and they were all made off-hand 
at 100 yards in two minutes, 53 seconds. 
The drummer paid his bet, and offered 
an equal amount that no one present 
could produce another man in the State 
who could equal the record. His money 
was not taken. . 

Since my return I have heard much 
discussion regarding the killing of several 
Ute Indians by Game Warden Wilcox 
and his deputies. The impression is 
general that he did everything possible 
to enforce the law without harming the 
Indians, but was finally compelled to kill 
them in self-defence; for all reports agree 
that the red men opened fire. He is fully 
sustained in his action by the public senti- 
ment of his own county. This affair, un- 
fortunate in some respects, will doubtless 
have a most salutary influence upon the 
Indians in the future. 


Denver, Colorado. 


A DIP IN THE QUARTZ. 


By CHARLES 


UTHILL fastened the postal mule 

in the most important part of Ohio 

City, while the sun stood straight above 

his head, and the miners were at their 

noonday meal—entering the tent, which 

was postoffice, hotel and saloon com- 

bined, with the casual announcement that 
a tenderfoot was making up the trail. 

In answer to the enquiries of some one 
more than usually curious, he said that, 
as far as he could say, he was a book- 
agent going to Denver on foot, who 
seemed to be possessed with the idea that 
he could help himself along by selling 
his stock to the miners on the way —an 
extravagance of confidence that caused a 
deal of sarcastic merriment, those who 
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never had read a word being most of all 
amused, Half an hour later he came in 
sight at a turn of the road beside the 
Quartz, and slowly neared the camp. 
When he came to a rest in the vicinity 
of our tent, we saw that the pack he 
dropped with a sigh of relief was much 
too heavy for a man of his years. His 
hair was white, but his eyes were bright 
and young. The first thing he asked 
was to find if he could send a letter back 
to Gunnison, to reach the Eastern mail, 
and one of the men called Larry (in hopes 
of guying him) took him into the saloon 
and dropped his letter through the slot 
in the table through which the games 
were wont to contribute the rake-downs 
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that helped to sustain the proprietor. 
This was enough to set the ball rolling, 
and it couldn’t stop. In a few seconds 
Larry was carrying the pack and offering 
for sale samples of the stock, whose 
names he was utterly unable to read. 
One of the men, in liquor, knocked the 
old man’s hat from his head, kicked it 
into the middle of the stream, and 
grabbed for the books. A general tussle 
followed, which ended in Larry tipping 
backward and falling bodily into the ice- 
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Jimmy, who had enjoyed a more liberal 
education, “trot it out.” 

The letter was taken from under the 
table, and Jimmy ripped it open and 
began: 

“Near Parlin, Colorado, July 8, 1888. 
“My DARLING CHILD :— 


that was enough for Jim; he stood like 
a bashful girl, and nothing we could say 
induced him to read another word; he 
dropped the letter from his hand, and I 
picked it up and read the rest: 











‘* Larry was offering samples of the stock, whose names he was utterly unable to read.” 


cold creek. The pack burst open from 
the fall, and the books floated away like 
a lot of chips; then sank and stranded 
along the bank. Larry was hailed with 
yells and jeers as he climbed upon the 
shore. His fun was turned to rage, and, 
seeing the old man gazing distractedly 
on his floating property, he flung him 
after it. The water was not deep, and he 
scrambled out some yards below. 

“Now,” says Larry, “let's read the 
old chap's letter.” 

“ Right you are,” answered his partner, 


“My Darune CarLD:—I heard at Crested Butte of 
your husband’s death, and of you and the baby being 
left alone in this great world. I know you will have a 
hari time without money, in a strange city. I have two 
good claims near the Butte, but had only $20.00 left to- 
get to your city with. I have bought $12.00 worth of 
books, as I have to walk to Denver, anyway; and hope 
to sell them on the road for $25.00 or more. That wil} 
he!p me on, and once I am with you, you will not suffer. 
I am poor and old, but I have friends enough to find me 
work and a home. 

_ “My dear child, with God's help I shall be with you 
soon. Tell little Nellie her grandpa is coming, and kiss- 
the baby for me. |! can’t bear to think of Frank's death : 
I can't talk about it. He was always so good to you, and 
I don’t see how you can live without him. Don’t worry 
about me, but try to keep your courage up, and | will see 
you soon as possible. With good luck I shall have $80.00 
when I reach Denver, and that will take me to lowa. 

“Your father, James Maxwet.”” 
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More than one man turned away and 
furtively drew the back of his hand across 
his eyes; but Larry was the first to speak: 

“It looks like we’d made a big mis- 
take; them books was worth about $50, 
and if I had it, I'd pay it myself. There's 
just $10.00 left in my pile, and it’s going 
to start a divvy for the old man and the 
kids.”’ 

He flung two fives on the table, and in 
a moment his ante was swelled to some- 
thing over ninety dollars. We were 
never flush along the Quartz—a fact you 
may read in the present ruins of the 
<amp—but we gave up the half of what 
we had. 

“Tallow,” said Jim, “that the old man’s 
hand’s about the best, and nary rake- 
down goes.” 

“To hell with rake-downs!” growled 
the proprietor. “Who said anything 
about ’em?” He took an eagle from his 
till and threw it with the rest. 

Somebody gathered the money up—a 
hundred in all—and we started to find 
the victim of our lark. At a bend of the 
stream, a few rods down, stood a bunch 
of quaking-asp. The water boiled noisily 
among the roots and the old man did not 
hear us as we approached him from the 


other side. He sat upon the edge of the . 


bank, where he had rescued a few—per- 
haps half a dozen—soaked and ruined 
books. The tears upon his kindly face 
and the utter despair that was evidently 
in full possession of his thoughts, awak- 
ened a strange and unaccustomed beating 
of our hearts. 

At the sound of our feet he arose with 
a look of fear. A glance at our faces 
was sufficient to restore his confidence in 
our good intentions; and it told him 
more than words. The money was offered 
him, with the explanation that we had 
read his letter, and sought to undo the 
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evil we had wrought, and, as he listened, 
the tears again rolled down his cheeks: 
in his dripping clothes, with bare white 
head, he stood for a moment as if awak- 
ened from a dream. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “in the many 
years that I have lived, I have never 
found the hearts of men closed to the 
troubles of others. I have divided my 
last dollar with a tramp, and have been 
saved from death by the patient care of 
one whose head would have been worth 
a fortune to the man who killed him. I 
am sure you have never intended to injure 
me, and you are far too generous in your 
offer to repair the damage caused; it 
would suit me better if you should keep 
all above the cost of the books, for your 
money is not too easily earned.” 

‘“You can keep what you like for the 
books,” said Larry; “the rest is for the 
little girl and the other one, the baby, 
and if any one wants his money back, he 
hasn’t showed up yet. For God’s sake, 
mister, stow it away, and never you say 
a word; we're feeling mean enough, I 
reckon, and the only thing to help us out 
is to think that in a week you will be at 
home.” 

Sometime in August there came a letter 
addressed to “Larry, Ohio City, Colo- 
rado,” but meant for all the camp. It did 
us good, in many ways; and for months, 
till the old saloon was moved away, there 
was fastened above the door the picture 
of a little girl some three years old, to 
whom was lifted many a glass with a 
reverent “ Looking at you!” and a smile. 
And at night, as we shuffled the cards 
and stacked our chips, we often read the 
name that was written underneath, 
NELLIE MAXWELL Forp, and felt the 
touch of a pride that need not go before 
a fall. 

Denver, Colorado. 

















OUTDOOR GLEANINGS. 


N August 16 I saw the first flock of 
pelicans going southward on their 
annual journey. This date is about two 
weeks earlier than the pelicans usually go 
south, as September is the common period 
of their travels from the North. As with 
many other kinds of water-fowl and birds, 
the pelicans appear to be growing shy of 
dense civilization and their numbers are 
becoming less each year. The flight of 
a string of pelicans drawn out and extend- 
ing over one-fourth of a mile is a curious 
sight indeed. With heavy wings, these 


' massive birds pursue their course far 


above great rivers, always keeping in view 
a line directly south or north. Of all the 
feathered migrants the pelican is the most 
heavy-winged and enjoys the least degree 
of sail power in proportion to expanse of 
wing. The bird moves through space 
only by a laborious struggle against 
gravity and weary and heavy laden are 
its ponderous pinions. 


* 
* * 


The other day in walking along the 
bank of the Mississippi I came upon a 
net set for quails as they travel south- 
ward in their autumnal change of locality. 
The net was flanked on either side by low 
wings extending out to a distance of 
thirty feet. This is an old style way of 
capturing quail and it is at all times an 
unsportsmanlike practice. Happily the 
times are against such relics of barbarism. 
Along with quail nets I would place those 
inhuman brutes who surround a certain 
tract of land and then force to the centre 
all rabbits and other game. I can think 
of nothing more revolting in the line of 
hunting. It is the same spirit which 
creates white-capping and mobs. 

* “2 * 

The year here in North-eastern Mis- 
souri has been all that could be wished 
for as regards the welfare of game and 
bird life. On July 24 we had a rainfall 
of over three inches. This, with the cool- 
ness of August, kept vegetation in a flour- 
ishing condition. I always look for great 
success in quail majorities when vegeta- 


tion is rank, and in this respect I am not 
disappointed this present year. The 
pretty little plump birds are out in full 
brigades and battalions. All the “doubt- 
ful States” have been carried for the Bob 
White standard, and he is elected bya 
famous majority. In the early summer 
months little brownies began to show 
themselves and how soon they want to. 
use their stubby wings! Their flocks 
are numerous and the number per covey 
averages a dozen. I notice that two or 
three flocks sometimes unite their com- 
panies, and then there is a heroic band 
for you indeed. 


7 
* * 


Owing to the practice many land-own- 
ers have of excluding hunters, the quail 
brigade is well holding its roll call and 
maybe is increasing. This is encourag- 
ing. As for myself, I am not in the busi- 
ness of destroying these splendid birds. 
I prefer to have their presence on the 
farm. I read with distaste those reports 
of hunters who brag of the great numbers 
of birds which they slaughter in one trip. 
It is a species of savagery gone to seed. 

* “5 * 
* And see the rivers, how they run, 
In wood and mead, in shade and sun; 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, 
Wave succeeding wave, they go, 
A various journey to the deep,”’ 
Yes, and in a variety of ways the year 
1897 is an historical era. There were the 
long periods of heat, the maintained 
height of the Mississippi, the protracted 
absence of rain, and the changes in agri- 
cultural conditions. Look at the Great 
Mississippi. In early March she began 


‘to rise, and steadily kept crawling up 


until the last of April, when a general 
over-flowing of her banks was the result 
of the great pressure. During most of 
the summer this famous stream has main- 
tained a fair height for boating. The 
long absence of rain was phenomenal. 
After the great deluge of July 24 we had 
but one anda half inches rainfall for three 
months. JASPER BLINEsS. 
Alexandria, Missouri. 
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SIXTH PAPER. 


Our Western and South-Western Quail. 


By DWIGHT W. HUNTINGTON. 


HE quails of the West and South- 
West (as I observed in a former 
paper) are all runners and do not lie well 
to the dog. As game birds, they are in- 
ferior to our common quail or partridge 
(Bob White). They are all noted for 
their beautiful plumage and crest or 
plume, and they are excellent on the 
table. : 


I.—THE CALIFORNIA QUAIL. 


The Pacific Coast has two quail much 
alike in color—the California valley and 
mountain quail. The former is about the 
size of Bob White and the mountain 
quail is much larger, being quite similar 
in size to some of the partridges of Eu- 
rope. The valley quail is found quite 
abundant in the valleys and foothills of 
the Pacific States south to Cape St. Lucas, 
where, according to Baird, Mr. Xantus 
found them breeding in great numbers. 
The flocks contain from twelve to’ 100 
birds, according to Dr. Newberry. 

The valley quail is of a slate blue color 
with olive brown markings. His chin 
and throat are black, effectively margined 
with white. He has a black plume or 
crest and is altogether a very handsome 
bird. We have observed that, as a game 
bird and from an epicurean point of view, 
he is inferior to the common quail of the 
Eastern States. He runs through the 
chaparral before the dogs with marvelous 
rapidity, and often takes wing when far 
out of range. His flight is rapid, whirr- 
ing along like the common quail, but, as 
he alights, his feet begin to go before he 
touches the ground, and when he is fairly 
down he is off at such a great pace that 
it is difficult to tell where the flying ceases 
and the running begins. Some years ago, 


with a party of friends, I left the railway 
at Merced in an open wagon, our desti- 
nation being the Yosemite Valley. It 
was very dusty, and on the way I re- 
marked the number of valley quail seen 
in the road. The coveys ran rapidly be- 
fore the team, and then took wing and 
flew away into the brush. After some 
time we began counting the coveys as we 
put them up, and counted seventeen in 
the two hours that followed before we 
stopped for the night. 

The valley, or blue quail, as they are 
often called, are very trying to good dogs, 
but I am informed by sportsmen who 
have had more experience with them 
than I, that, when they are well feathered 
and somewhat tired out, they lie well and 
offer good shouting. Towards the south, 
the difficulties of cactus are added, and 
the dogs are continually stopping to pull 
out the spines. One friend informs me 
that he shot with a gentleman in South- 
ern California, who had many birds on 
his-plantation,and who had cut paths 
for the dogs through a large field of 
cactus which was a harbor of refuge for 
many coveys. They proceeded to put 
up the coveys, which at once flew to this 
cover, and, when a sufficient number was 
on the ground, they went in with the dogs 
and, moving about on the prepared paths, 
had fine points and killed many birds— 
on one occasion, over one hundred and 
fifty. The blue quail live on the prairie 
and grass fields, and are seldom found in 
the woods. They do not whistle like 


our quail, but utter notes which are com- 
pared by Baird to those of a woodpecker. 
Soda Lake, the “sink” of the Mohave 
River, is said to be just where this species 
and the Gambel’s quail or partridge find 
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a neutral ground. The Western bird 
follows the water courses towards the east 
until arrested by drouth. 

The mountain quail has a crest of two 
straight feathers, much longer than the 
bill and head. He is, as we have previ- 
ously mentioned, somewhat similar to 
the valley quail in color and markings, 
and is a large, handsome bird, excellent 
on the table, though considered inferior 
to the eastern quail. 

The mountain quail, according to 


much shot at.. The mountain quail seek 
safety oftentimes by running, and go off 
through the chaparral at a rapid gait. 
Their. call note when scattered is said to 
resemble that of the hen turkey. I have 
never heard them. 

Dr. Coues says this quail is rare in 
Washington and disappears in Southern 
California.. 

I1.—GAMBEL’S QUAIL OR PARTRIDGE. 


The Gambel quail or partridge, accord- 
ing to Baird, inhabits the Colorado Val- 














GAMBEL QUAIL 


From the original painting by D. W. Huntineron. 


Baird, live in the mountain ranges of 
California, Oregon and Nevada. They are 
found on the eastern slopes of the Sierra 
Nevada range, but are nowhere very 
abundant. I found these birds in the 
forest on my trip to the Yosemite early 
in the autumn. They were quite tame, 
and when flushed took to the branches 
of the trees, seeming to invite our atten- 
tion to their jaunty pose. Baird says 
the birds are regarded as quite wild and 
shy, but the few I have observed were 
as tame as the blue grouse when not 








OR PARTRIDGE. 


ley, its range extending north to Southern 
Utah and east to Western Texas. It has 
the un-gamelike habit of sitting on the 
branches of trees and bushes and, accord- 
ing to Clark, usually flies to the trees 
when flushed and hides in the branches. 
Baird says Dr. Kennerly found this quail 
in the Rio Grande country and so abund- 
antly along Partridge Creek as to give 
rise to the name of that stream. It is 
difficult to make them fly, as they depend: 
more on their: feet than on their wings. 

The general color of this bird, as des- 
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cribed by Baird, is cinerous, the ash on 
the breast being of a bluish cast; the an- 
terior half of the head and whole throat 
are deep black, bordered posteriorly with 
two broad, well defined stripes of white. 
Dr. Coues found this quail extremely 
abundant at Fort Whipple, Arizona; and 
adds that there were more quail to the 
square mile in the vicinily of Fort Yuma 
than he ever saw elsewhere. 
could scarcely see how many more could 
well have been accommodated with food 
and hiding places. Clark says that it 
is very common for this species, when 
sitting in trees to utter most sad and wail- 
ing notes. They are so very tame as to 
come about the Mexican towns, the in- 
habitants of which never make any effort 
to capturethem. They feed indifferently 
on insects or berries, and in summer they 
make the patches of so/anum their home, 
feeding on its quite palatable food. Dr. 
Kennerly found them in great numbers 
during the march of his party up the Rio 
Grande, and says large flocks were con- 
tinually crossing the road before them or 
were seen huddled together under a 
bush. They are said to resemble in 
habit the scaled partridge. I once had 
an invitation to visit in the Rio Grande 
country and shoot this quail and the 
scaled partridge, and have always re- 
gretted that business engagements: pre- 
vented my going. 


III.—THE SCALED QUAIL OR PARTRIDGE. 


Baird says this bird is of a bluish tint, 
without any marked contrast of color. 
The feathers of the neck, breast and belly 
have a narrow edging of black. The head 
has a broad, short, depressed tufted crest 
of soft, thick feathers, springing from the 
vertex. The maleand female are similar. 
This species is found in the same section 
of the country with Gambel’s quail. 
Colonel McCall found them from Santa 
Fé west and south, and quite abundant 
between Santa Fé and Dofia Ana and 
throughout the eastern Rio Grande Val- 
ley from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Gulf of Mexico. Like the scaled quail 
it is swift of foot, and it has been said, “no 


Indeed, he © 
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species can compete with them.” McCall 
says they hold their heads high when 
running, keep the body erect and seem 
to skim over the surface of the ground, 
their white plume erected and spread out 
like a fan. Mr. Dresser says it was 
utterly out of the question to get them 
to rise, and the only way to procure 
specimens was to shoot them on the 
ground. My brother spent several weeks 
in the vicinity of Laredo on the Rio 
Grande, and had excellent opportunities 
of observing this species. He found them | 
associated with the Bob Whites and shot 
many of them. He described them to 
me as marvellously swift of foot, and said 
it was about as difficult to shoot one of 
these birds running through the cactus 
as to shoot a Bob White on the wing. 
He brought back with him to Cincinnati 
a live covey of birds and I had an oppor- 
tunity to observe them, and one of these 
furnished the model for my illustration. 
They are an extremely alert and sprightly 
little bird, and quite palatable; but their 
habit of running and the prevalence of 
the cactus almost forbid the use of dogs 
in hunting them. 

Frederic Remington has written re- 
cently in Harper's Monthly of shooting 
the Blue Quail of the Cactus—no doubt 
meaning the scaled quail or, perhaps, the 
Gambel partridge. (Their habit of run- 
ning is the same.) He went across the 
Rig Grande at Eagle Pass with Captain 
Febiger of the Army and a local phy- 
sician and found the birds abundant. He 
says: “This quail-hunting is active 
work. The dog points, but one nearly 
always finds the birds running from one 
prickly-pear bush to another. They do 
not stand, rarely flush, and when they do 
get up it is only to swoop ahead to the 
nearest cover, where they settle quickly. 
One must be sharp in his shooting; he 
cannot select his distance, for the cactus 
lies thick about, and the little running 
bird is only on view for the shortest of 
moments. You must over-run a dog after 


his first point, since he works too close 
behind them. The covey will keep to- 
gether if not pursued with too much 














haste, and one gets shot 
after shot; still, at last, 
you must run lively, as 
the frightened covey 
scurries along at a re- 
markable pace. Heavy 
shot is necessary, since 
the blue quail carry lead 
like Field Marshal Mas- 
séna, and are much hard- 
er to kill than the Bob 
White. Three men work- 
ing together can get 
shooting enough out of 
a bunch—the chase often 
continuing for a mile, 
when the covey gradu- 
ally separates, the sports- 
men following individual 
birds. 

“Where the prickly- 
pear cactus is thickest, 
there are the blue quail; 
since that is their food 
and water supply. This 
same cactus makes a 
difficulty of pursuit; for 
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it bristles with spines 
which come off on your 
clothing, and when they 
enter the skin make most 
uncomfortable and persistent sores. 

And the poor dog! At every covey we 
had to stop and pick needles out of him. 
The haunts of the blue quail are really 
no place for a dog, as he soon becomes 
useless. One does not need him, either; 
since the blue quail will not flush until 
actually 4écked into the air.” 

I have quoted Remington somewhat 
at length, as his is the most recent and 
accurate description of this sport. 

But, shades of Frank-Forester! think 
of a group of sportsmen legging it at a 
great pace through the cactus ahead of 
the dog in pursuit of a running bevy of 
quail, and occasionally stopping to fire 
broadsides of heavy shot into them! ! 
I somewhat doubt the expediency of the 
heavy shot, as my information is that the 
bird is not more difficult to kill than our 
common quail. And the danger of miss- 
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ing a single bird, when an occasional 
wing shot is presented, is of course in- 
creased with the larger shot. 


IV.—THE MASSENA PARTRIDGE, 


The last on our list of the quail is the 
bird generally known as the Massena 
partridge. This is a peculiar bird, differ- 
ent from all the others, and spotted with 
white dots which are said to make it re- 
semble a small Guinea hen. Its head is 
striped with white and black. The Mas- 
sena quail are reputed to be very tame, 
and inhabit chiefly the upper Rio Grande 
country from the high plains of the Pecos. 
They are to be found about Fort Whip- 
ple, Arizona, in Northern Mexico and on 
the western coast at Mazatlan. I once 
spent a day at the latter place but did’ 
not observe any of these quail, and have 
never seen one alive. This bird is said 
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to fly somewhat heavily, but more like 
the Bob White than the others. Clark 
says he has known them to be pursued 
and all the barrels of a six shooter fired 
one after another without alarming them, 
and they were forced to fly at last only 


by an attack of stones and clubs. A 
short sketch of this species appeared in 
the February, ’97, number of Sports 
AFIELD accompanied by an excellent 
illustration. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE ADVENTURES OF AN ARKANSAN.* 


A Sequel to “Dunk Cavens’ Luck.” 


Edited by S. D. BARNES. 


CHAPTER VII. 
Showing How Abe Takes a Journey. 


E were not long about taking 
possession of the little cabin by 
the lake, fixing up our furniture and 
making ourselves generally comfortable. 
While I was helping Lucy to straighten 
things around, Pap and Abe loaded the 
two deer in the wagon—for Pap’s doe 
had been found without trouble—and 
made a trip to the railroad, coming back 
before dark with a supply of grub and 
three or four dollars in money. By day- 
light the next morning I was on the trail 
of the wounded bear, and it led me a long 
chase through the tangled cane, Pap fol- 
lowing after on Abe’s mule. The bear 
had made a straightaway shoot for the 
river after feeling the bullet but had 
changed her mind upon striking the first 
slough, and we found her lying mid-sides 
deep in soft mud and too stiff to get on 
her feet. So I finished her with a shot 
between the eyes, waded in and looped a 
grape-vine around her neck, tied the loose 
end of the vine to the saddle-horn and 
the mule jerked her out on the dry land. 
Then I dressed her while Pap went after 
the wagon. She was in poor flesh and 
not overly large, but we sold her, hide 
and all, for an even ten dollars, and I 
settled my account with Abe before sun- 
down. He was dead set against taking 
the money, but I told him he had to take 
_it or hit the road—which was exactly 
what he didn’t want to do. 





“ Fu’thermore, Abe,” says I, “as long 
as you hang ’round this hyar camp, you’re 
ter git yer reg’lar fifteen a month; ther 
same as usual. I hain’t got much use 
fer a nigger jest now, but I reckon as how 
you kin make yerself handy and save me 
ther dewin’ of a heap of things. Fer in- 
stance: thar’s wood ter be brung up 
an’ , 

“T’se gwine atter hit right now, Boss,” 
says he; and, bless your life! the way 
that wood-pile grew in the next half-hour 
was a sight for lazy folks to see. 

All through October and the best part 
of November we had high old times with 
the game and made money hand over 
fist. There was a good mast in our par- 
ticular neck of the woods, and the deer 
crowded in by droves. There was no 
such thing as thinning them out to a 
“stand,” for we could have hunted over 
the same ground day after day and killed 
a horse-load of game every trip. Even 
Lucy killed two deer, shooting them with 
her little rifle from the shanty door as 
they passed along the little trail leading 
to the lake; and Nigger Abe made a 
pretty fair hand at scattering buckshot 
with an old musket he had picked up, 
until, finally, he was treed by a bunch of 
wild hogs and stayed in the forks ofa 
big oak all night; but after that he was 
afraid to venture far away and put in 
most of his spare time fishing and trap- 
ping. Pap was great on the trap, too, 
and gathered in a pretty nice lot of furs, 
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principally ’coon and mink, though once 
in a while he would hang an otter or 
beaver. About the time of the first frosts 
he took a great spell of bee hunting and 
cut a half-dozen mighty rich trees; but 
there was no sale for the honey and he 
quit the business after filling a molasses 
barrel with choice white comb for our 
own use. 

In the mean time Abe had put upa 
rough shack for his own accommodation. 
I had enlarged our camp by building a 
shed-room on the back of the main shanty. 
Our crowd had increased and we needed 
more room. First and foremost I had 
brought in an old, half-blind widow 
woman to keep Lucy company and help 
with the work; and then, along about 
the middle of November, Mr. Blythewood 
Cavens put in his appearance. That was 
a great day for Pap, and he celebrated it 
by getting full as a goose and falling off 
the bluff bank into the lake. I got him 
out—with Abe’s help—but he insisted 
on proving himself cold sober by dancing 
a jig on a plank laid across the dug-out 
and, the first thing I knew, he was in 
again and we had to pull him out by the 
hair. The outcome of it all was that he 
come down with the pneumonia two days 
later, and the indications were promising 
for a first-class funeral in the Cavens 
family. It was six miles to the nearest 
doctor, and, as time was an object just 
then, and Abe wasn’t much on the ride, 
I made the trip myself, and as fast as my 
horse could carry me. In less than an 
hour after my start I was back again 
where the trail through the cane turned 
from the big road, and the doctor was 
following halfa length behind and whip- 
ping his big grey every jump. And, just 
at that instant, a fog of smoke belched 
out from a tangle of vines and my horse 
went down in a heap—throwing me over 
his head. I tried to pull up on my feet, 
but my left leg gave way under me, and 
I knew that the bone was broken. All 
the same, I scrambled over to where my 
gun lay, and chipped in to help Doc, who 
was shelling the thicket as fast as an old, 
experienced swamper could work the 
trigger of his six-pistol. 
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“ He's bu’stin’ through the brake where 
it is too thick to foller,” says Doc, going 
down into his pocket for more ammu- 
nition. “ Be you hurt, Cavens?” 

“Thar’s a hole through my right leg, 
somewhere—jedgin’ from ther way my 
boot is fillin’ with blood—but I reckon 
my left ankle is ther wust. Ther hoss 
doubled it over a chunk when he drapped. 
Reckon you mought squint at this bullet 
mark.—Only a scratch, hey >—Then jes’ 
pull yer freight an’ see atter Pap. I'll 
make it in, some way.” 

“But ther feller might come back ?” 

“Hope he will, Doc. He’s an old 
friend of mine, an’ I’m pow’rful anxious 
ter see ’’im. But, all the same, he hain’t 
goin to take no sech chainces. Now, sail 
out, ole man, afore I tech up yer hoss 
with a chunk of lead.” 

Then Doc rode on with a laugh and I 
hustled around for a stout stick to use as 
a crutch. I had been crippled before, 
and experience is always a help toa fel- 
low when he gets into trouble. But, be- 
fore heading out for camp, I crawled 
through the cane to the spot where the 
bushwhacker had been hiding, and fol- 
lowed his tracks for a hundred yards or 
so—in hopes of finding signs that he was 
hit. I knew pretty well who to thank 
for this little adventure. Almost a week 
before, while out at the station with a 
load of game, I had caught sight of Bob 
Mayes on a passing train and felt sure 
that he had seen me as well. So it was 
easy to figure that he had been laying for 
me ever since; and, if I needed any proof, 
it was furnished by a little square of paper 
pinned to a tree, bearing these words: 


‘““REMEMBER THE MAYES BOYS!” 


Bob had been dead-sure of getting me 
the first shot, and he wanted my friends 
to give him full credit for the business. 

Nigger Abe was on hand, with his 
mule and musket, by the time I got back 
into the trail, and he boosted me into the 
saddle and walked me to the shanty. 
Doc had used good judgement in break- 
ing the news to Lucy; but I found her 
powerfully worked up over the danger I 
had been in, and in right smart danger 
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of fever. Pap was slap out of his head 
with a forty-grain dose of quinine that I 
had given him before starting out, but 
Doc allowed it was first-class treatment 
for the pneumonia and didn’t seem to 
think his case a serious one. So, after 
whittling some hickory splints for my 
ankle and dishing out about a hatful of 
the medicine for the three of us, he lit 
out for the nearest magistrate, to report 
the shooting and put some deputies on 
Bob Mayes’ trail. 

The next morning I was past getting 
up; Pap was still fighting bears and Yan- 
kees in his mind; and Lucy was worse 
than ever from worrying about us and 
trying to keep the kid in a good humor. 
As for the widow woman, she looked 
pretty near dead on her feet for want of 
sleep; but she was game to the backbone 
and not above tying Pap hand and foot 
when he kicked against taking his medi- 
cine. Nigger Abe failed to show up. 
He was not in his shanty and I had no 
recollection of seeing him after the doc- 
tor left, the night before. I hated to 
think that he would leave us in such a 
bad fix, but I couldn’t blame him much 
for looking out for himself—especially 
when there was a chance of Bob Mayes 
shooting him on sight. Niggers, as a 
rule, don’t take kindly to brush-fighting. 
They will scrap a little among themselves, 
but when it comes to loading up with big 
shot and waiting to swap compliments 
with some fellow in the brush, the most 
of them had rather be excused. 

Along in the middle of the day Pap 
come around straight enough to under- 
stand things a little, and then matters 
got mixed up worse than ever. He was 
determined to take to the woods and do 
a little shooting on his own account. 
Common-sense talk wouldn’t go with 
him, at all; and I finally had to bunk 
down on a blanket in the doorway and 
pretend to chop his toes with a hatchet 
when he tried to break past. Finally, the 
widow woman dosed him with some mor- 
phine in a cup of coffee—and after that 
we had peace. But still there was no 
Abe. He was clear gone and there was 
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no use trying to look at the matter from 
any other light. 

Along in the shank of the evening I 
dozed off for a few minutes and awoke to 
find the lamp burning with a sickly light, 
Pap and Lucy both mumbling crazy- 
fashion in their sleep, and the widow 
woman sitting in the middle of the floor, 
crying softly to herself. I was on the 
point of speaking to her; but, just then, 
I heard a soft step outside the door and 
reached for my Winchester and pulled 
the hammer clear back. I suppose the 
“click!” of the lock sounded pretty loud 
in the silence, for I heard Abe call out, 
“Don’t shoot, Mist’ Dunk !”—and then 
the door swung open and the light flick- 
ered and went out. I could hear Lucy 
calling my name in a startled way and 
the noise of three or four people entering, 
and, over all, the sound of a scuffle in 
Pap’s corner, as though there was a gen- 
eral free fight in progress. And there I 
sat, backed up against my pillows with 
the cocked rifle across my lap, but afraid 
to pull trigger in the darkness. Then 
came the rasping of a match on tightly 
stretched jeans anda blazeof light showed 
Abe crouching by the fire-place, Jed 
Crawford struggling with Pap in the mid- 
dle of the floor; and Maude down on 
her knees by Lucy’s bedside, her face 
buried in the blankets and sobbing like a 
child. It was Abe who had planned the 
whole surprise—poor old Nigger Abe, 
who was now burning his spare shirt to 
make a quick blaze and who doubled 
teams with Jed and put Pap back in bed 
as easily as though he had been a child. 
Abe had sold his treasured mule to get 
money for railroad fares; had travelled, 
on the train and afoot, a straight twenty- 
four hours without taking a moment to 
eat or to sleep; and now stood, with 
downcast eyes and trembling voice, beg- 
ging “ Mist’ Dunk” not to “git mad wid 
dis nigger fo’ meddlin’ in white folkses’ 
bizness what don’t consarn ‘im.” 

“Abe,” says I, “you derned olecuss!—” 
And then I choked up, and could only 
lie there and cry and shake his big, 
black paw. 
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“It strikes me as this is a master 
chaince ter pay off ole scores,” says Jed 
(after he had talked Pap around into a 
more sensible and cheerful spirit). “Me’n 
Maude are here to stay till we git ther 
hull cowpenfull of ye back on yer feet, 
an’ we don’t aim ter be long about it, 
neither! You'll have ter put up with all 
sorts of nussin’ an’ pettin’ from now on, 
*cause we've got ye whar ye cain’t holp 
yerselves.”. 

“We haven't forgotten your kindness 
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But Maude only laughed; and then 
after a while I dropped off to sleep—my 
last recollection being the murmur of 
happy voices as the two girls fumbled the 
baby’s chubby hands and passed compli- 
mentary remarks upon his general ap- 
pearance. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
In which we bid the Crawfords Good-Bye. 

The coming of the Crawfords was the 
best thing that could have happened, 
especially as far as Lucy was concerned. 
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‘*And so they drove away—down the narrow trail through the cane—out of our sight 
and out of our lives forever.” 


to Jed,” added Maude, who had taken 
possession of Blythewood and was rattling 
off “baby-talk” to him like an expert. 
‘‘My goodness, Jed! Did you ever see 
such a heavy child for its age? Oo-—ee! 
Oo pootsy-wootsy ’ittie ting! And it’s 
just the image of Lucy. Oh, you 
littlkh——" ° 
“’Taint er bit like ’er,” growled Pap 
jealously. ‘That kid’s er straight-out 
Cavens—that’s what he is—an’ they're 
allus purty.” 





She brightened up wonderfully. Maude 
was at her side day and night, watching 
her as tenderly as though she was her 
favorite sister. Pap was mending right 
along, too, and Jed kept him quiet by 
listening to his yarns—occasionally sug- 
gesting a game of seven-up when the old 
man’s tongue showed signs of running 
down. With Abe to tote wood and run 
errands, and with the widow woman to 
see after the cooking, the rest of the out- 
fit could put in their whole time at getting 
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well, and we made the most of chances. 
In a couple of weeks Lucy and Pap were 
around again, pretty much the same as 
usual, and I was able to limp around 
right smart without using a crutch. 

Jed had wasted a good deal of breath, 
first and last, trying to talk me into going 
back to the saw-mill, but finally gave it 
up as a bad job, although all the rest of 
the crowd were backing him in his argu- 
ments. Even Pap was willing to try hard 
work again as a change; but I put an end 
to the discussion by saying that I intended 
to do as I pleased and shouldn't object 
to other people doing the same. I never 
dreamed of throwing this remark at Lucy, 
but, all the same, her eyes filled with tears 
and she came and put her arms around 
my neck; and then Maude allowed that 
I was a brute and that Lucy was a poor, 
suffering angel and entirely too good for 
me. But this didn’t prevent our parting 
the best of friends; and when I saw Lucy 
and Maude sobbing their good-byes in 
each other’s arms, I felt as though the 
last cloud had lifted from my life and 
that our troubles had served a good end, 
after all. 

“Jéd,” says Pap, reaching over the 
wagon wheel for a last shake, “I’m hyar 
ter say yer a tol’able good feller—though 
ye cain’t play seven-up fer shucks, an’ 
never will—an’ I allow ther least Dunk 
kin dew is ter change up thet kid’s name 


an’ hitch ‘Crawford’ in ther lead. What 
say, Dunk? does she go?” 
“Done gone,” said I. “Lucy, fotch 


Mister Crawford Blythewood Cavens 
out’n ther house. Crawf, my son, this 
hyar is yer t’other daddy; Jed, if I kin 
on’y make him live up tew his name, I 
ain’t axin’ nuthin’ better.” 

And then what does Maude do but 
reach out her hand for another shake and 
try to kiss Jed and the baby both at the 
same time. And-so they drove away— 
down the narrow trail through the cane 
—out of our sight and out of our lives 
for good and all. 

During the next week Abe was our 
main stand-by as a meat-finder. He was 


a poor hunter and a poorer shot, but he 
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managed to down an occasional deer and 
kept us supplied with venison and grocer- 
ies. Pap was yet too weak to travel about 
much, so he spent most of his time in the 
dug-out attending to his traps. His stack 
of furs was growing wonderfully. At 
last, the fall rains commenced and the 
backwater from the river reached the 
lake, and that put an end to trapping; 
but by this time I was able to get around 
and stand my hand with the rest, and I 
made a big strike by scattering strych- 
nined fish around all the sloughs within 
two or three miles of camp. In the run 
of a week we picked up seventy-three 
‘coon and two otters, representing a clear 
profit of at least fifty dollars. By this 
time the overflow was threatening to 
sweep over the whole St. Francis Bottom; 
but we hung on two days longer, awaiting 
returns from the furs and deer skins which 
we had shipped to the Memphis market. 
Pap and I had agreed that Abe should be 
paid the full value of his mule—which we 
put at twenty dollars—and every cent 
that he had spent out of his own pocket 
for the common good, and we would then 
divide what was left in three parts. The 
nigger kicked at this arrangement con- 
siderably; but he finally got even with 
us by swapping our cattle for a span of 
chunky-built ponies and going flat broke 
in putting up the cash difference. I 
threatened to have him pulled for selling 
property that didn’t belong to him, but 
the fool nigger only laughed at me and 
wanted to know how we thought he would 
look in a convict rig. 

And so, when we pulled away from 
the lake and struck out west towards the 
hills, 1 found myself driving a pretty fair 
team and tolerably well supplied with 
ready money. Some of our heaviest 
furniture was left behind to make more 
room in the wagon for Lucy and the baby, 
but our load was a pretty heavy one for 
all that; and Abe again showed his good 
sense by going on ahead by rail. I-had 
determined to drift back to the old Stur- 
ges neighborhood on Reed's Creek— 
partly from a desire to show Lucy the 
scenes of my boyhood’s days, but princi- 
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pally to carry out a plan of Pap’s which 
will be mentioned further on—and we 
figured that Abe could join us at Bates- 
ville (which we expected to reach in the 
course of five or six days). But instead 
of doing this, he happened across some 
acquaintances at a saw-mill on Cache 
River, patched up an old quarrel with a 
former sweetheart and wrote me that he 
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was “goen to merry.’ And that was the 
last we heard of Abe until, four years 
later, I found him running a respectable 
little farm of his own on Gregory’s Point, 
in Woodruffe County. He was a mighty 
good nigger, was Abe, and I am glad to 
say that I have paid him, twice over, the 
money he was out in trading for that 


pony team. 
To be continued. 


INDIANS, BUFFALO AND BLIZZARDS. 


By CAPT. D. ROBINSON, U. 8S. A. 





T was early in 
the autumn of 
’73 that a dele- 
gation of Sioux 
Indians, com- 
posed of Chief 
Medicine Bear 
and ten or 
twelve others 
of lesser note, 
went to Wash- 
ington to have a talk with the President. 
They belonged to Fort Peck Agency, 
situated at the confluence of the Milk and 
Missouri Rivers. The delegation was in 
charge of their agent and went by steam- 
boat down the Missouri to Bismarck; 
thence by rail to Washington. By the 
time the talk and sight seeing had been 
ended, the Missouri had fallen so low that 
steamboats quit running for the season 
to points above Bismarck; consequently 
the party was obliged to return to their 
agency overland by rail to Ogden (Utah 
Territory); from there by stage to Helena 
(Montana Territory) and Fort Shaw, the 
nearest military post to the agency ex- 
cept Fort Benton. 

As to the object of their visit to Wash- 
ington, I know not; but, judging by ap- 
pearances, they were well supplied with 
many things that Indians like: red blank- 


ets, military coats, stove-pipe hats, trinkets 
and hand-mirrors—the latter much prized 
by all Indians in getting up a killing and 
artistically painted toilet when going on 
the war-path, and for flash signalling 
while on the war-path. They were also 
furnished with light two-horse wagons 
to ride in and a few ponies to ride on. 

Fort Belknap, the name of the Gros 
Ventre Indian Agency, lay on the route. 
The Gros Ventres and the Sioux were not 
on friendly terms and only met on the 
war-path. Upon account of this unpleas- 
antness the Sioux were afraid to pass 
through the reservation of the former— 
the only route open to them. Owing to 
these circumstances and also to the fact 
that they had been delayed at Washing- 
ton until the boating season was over, 
the Federal authorities sent orders that 
the Sioux delegation must be sent to their 
agency under military protection—a dis- 
tance of about three hundred miles, at 
the beginning of winter, and through a 
section of country where blizzards ruled 
supreme. 

The company that I belonged to was 
detailed for this service—namely, to de- 
fend and protect Indians against Indians. 
By the time the necessary transportation 
was prepared the company was ready for 
the march with a full complement of offi- 
cers. Getting ready amounted to taking 
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along a suitable supply of rations, ammu- 
nition, cooking utensils, conical tents and 
stoves. As to furs,the time had not come 
to make such issues. Not until after the 
boys in blue had suffered untold hardships 
in winter campaigns, were buffalo coats, 
fur caps and gloves, leggins and over- 
shoes provided for them. At the time 
in question, soldiers had to face the cold 
winter blasts of the plains in shoddy over- 
coats and blankets (relics of the Civil War 
period that had to be used up!) 

There was but little time lost in getting 
on the road. The fourth day out we 
passed through the town of Fort Benton, 
and encamped on the Teton, a stream 
that runs into the Marias lower down. 

In camp the Indians always found a 
sheltered nook on either of our flanks 
and seemed pleased with their military 
escort—more than the escort was with 
them. They still wore their semi-military 
toggery and looked quite comical in it. 
I don’t think they realized that fact, but 
on the contrary thought it grand and 
striking 

Our next camp was on the Marias, 
which empties into the Missouri. Here 
the agent cut loose from us and went on 
to the Gros Ventre Agency, with a view 
to explaining matters and smoothing the 
way for the Sioux. From this camp. we 
took along a supply of wood for fuel— 
not being sufe about getting any until 
we got to Milk River. Buffalo chips (a 
good substitute) were plentiful but hard 
to find under snow. The road lead up to 
an immense plain as level as a sheet of 
water. The part that our route led over 
was named the Lone Prairie—a stretch 
of about fifty or sixty miles to Box Elder 
Creek. Midway there was a spring from 
which water oozed up through a barrel 
sunk in the ground; enough for small 
parties, but not for animals. We en- 
camped at it for the night, having arrived 
early in the afternoon. This was the 
centre of a great buffalo range, but none 
had been seen up to the time we arrived. 

While busy pitching tents, there was 
quite a commotion among the Indians 
which ‘attracted our attention and sus- 
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pended operations on the tents for a little 
while. All except the old chief .were 
divesting themselves of the toggery they 
had worn so long and began donning the 
Indian custume, as if preparing for a fight. 
An interpreter came along and said they 
had scented buffalo and wanted a rifle and 
some cartridges, having only bows and 
arrows. We all wanted some buffalo,so 
they got the rifle. Four of them mounted 
ponies and started, and I followed. Al- 
though the plain presented a level surface 
to the eye, still there were many deep 
cuts or coulées in it that carried off the 
melted snow-water in spring down to the 
lowlands. The Indians halted and dis- 
mounted near the edge of one of these. 
One crept cautiously to it and looked 
over; then returned. I saw by the ex- 
pression of his eyes that the game was 
there. After a few moments of consul- 
tation they separated and disappeared 
through cuts leading into the coulée. By 
and by I heard two or three shots in 
rapid succession and took a position from 
where I had a full view. A herd of about 
fifty buffalo were on the run—leaving 
three behind. Two of the bunch had 
been killed outright; the third,a young 
bull, was running on three legs and mak- 
ing frantic efforts to overtake the herd. 
Two of the Indians were in hot pursuit and 
soon brought him to a stand-still with 
arrows; while their companions set about 
cutting choice pieces from those that had 
been killed. This was an Indian hunt, 
so I was not in it, but watched with in- 
tense interest the manceuvres of the In- 
dians and the bull, which stood pawing 
the snow with head down for a few sec- 
onds and then rushed at the nearest In- 
dian, who held his ground until the beast 
was within a few feet of him. At that 
instant he turned his pony sharply to one 
side, so that the enraged bull missed his 
mark and passed him. The other Indian 
was close behind letting fly arrows, the 
Stinging effect of which caused the bull 
to turn upon him, while the former used 
the same tactics. Occasionally the buf- 
falo would make a break to get away 
from his tormentors, but withal they held 
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him as securely as if he had been in a 
corral. The Indians seemed to have 
some trouble in controlling their ponies, 
which, evidently, were not used to this 
kind of game; but the riders soon brought 
them down to it, though they rode with- 
out saddles. After repeated. assaults, 
charges and counter-charges the bull be- 
gan to weaken. Ere long he was con- 
quered and fell on his knees. At that 
instant, one of the Indians leaped from 
his pony and plunged a long knife-blade 
into the dying quarry’s vitals. This 


too. They kept it up, by reliefs, nearly 
all night. While I was going the rounds 
they were still feasting, sitting on their 
haunches around the burning embers with 
their blankets drawn close around them; 
holding pieces of meat on the ends of 
sticks over the embers and putting it 
where it did a “heap good!” A weird- 
looking:scene, indeed. Those silent mid- 
night banqueters on that bleak, snow- 
covered, almost limitless plain, where not 
a sound was heard, save the rattle of 
halter chains on the necks of animals 





** The next morning we struck tents and commenced the return march.”’ 


aroused the bull to a supreme effort. He 
raised up, made a lunge at the Indian, 
and fell—to rise no more. 

The contest was ended; there was 
nothing more to be seen; so I returned 
to camp and had a wagon sent out to 
to bring in the meat. By the time it got 
there the Indians had the meat dressed 
and returned with the wagon. It was 
amusing to see the grim smile on the 
contenance of the old chief at the visible 
supply of an Indian’s staff of life—buffalo 
meat. There was feasting that night to 
their hearts’ content. Yes,and stomachs’, 





fastened to wagons and the occasional 
shrill howl of the coyotes that had been 
attracted by the odor of broiling: meat. 

We broke camp early the next morn- 
ing; resumed the march and camped on 
Box Elder Creek; then followed it down 
to where it empties into Milk River, pas- 
sing around the north end of Bear’s Paw 
Mountain. Fort Assinaboine now stands 
near ie junction of the creek and river, 
and the Great Northern Railroad now 
runs through the very country we’ were 
passing over. At the last camp before 
reaching the Gros Ventre Agency the 
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Sioux agent met us. Frdm. what we 
could learn from him the Gros Ventres 
had been worked up to a fighting point; 
but, himself and their own agent working 
together, had finally succeeded in mollify- 
ing them. However, I am firmly of the 
opinion that had it not been for the pro- 
tection of the troops, the Sioux most 
assuredly would have lost their scalps. 
At last it was definitely settled that the 
Sioux would be allowed to pass without 
being molested, and with this understand- 
ing we encamped at the agency for the 
night. The Sioux kept close to their 
tepees and very close /o us for several 
days after. Their fears were quite evi- 
dent; much more than I ever thought 
was in the nature of the Indian to show. 
(But for all that,a war party of Sioux 
were not afraid to return the following 
spring and steal nearly all the Gros Ven- 
tres’ ponies!) The camp of the latter 
extended along the left bank of the river. 
While we were passing on the opposite 
bank the next morning none of the braves 
showed themselves; but the squaws were 
out, looking arrows and muttering some- 
thing unintelligible to us—no doubt 
heaping coals of fire on the heads of the 
hated Sioux. Scared and wondering 
little dusky faces were peeping out 
through the openings of tepees to have 
a look at their traditional enemies. Even 
the dogs turned out and showed their 
dislike by howling hideously. 

The Gros Ventres had no ill-feeling 
towards us—having always been friendly 
to the Government and its representatives. 

Our journey continued along Milk 
River, where we found sufficient wood, 
and,as the Indians would venture out on 
little hunting trips, we were kept well 
supplied with meat until we arrived at 
their agency. The day before we arrived 
they cut loose from us,and were having 
a big “Pow wow” when we got in. 
Medicine Bear was a renowned chief of 
the Yanktonays and a great warrior at 
one time. He bore marks of many con- 
flicts on his person, but as he grew old he 
became a man of peace, with the white 
race, at least. This did not accord with 
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the wishes of the young warriors’ and 
many of them went over to Sitting Bull. 

It may seem‘a little odd that we went 
on to the agency after the Indians left us. 
Of course that ended the responsibility, 
but not the duty. Our duty was to go 
to Fort Peck, in compliance with orders, 
and military orders must be obeyed. 

The next morning we struck tents and 
commenced the return march—bidding 
Adieu to our Sioux friends. The weather 
was getting much colder, but we were 
getting used to it, and did not mind so 
long as the blizzards held off. In due 
time we returned to Fort Belknap Agency 
where I bought a pair of fine serviceable 
buffalo robes. The Gros Ventres had 
beautiful robes which might have been 
bought from them for much less than I 
paid, but they were afraid of displeasing 
some one.—Afraid of whom, do you sup- 
pose? Why, the agency trader, and to 
his store we had to go and pay his price. 

By this time the Gros Ventres had 
commenced moving to their winter camp, 
some distance west of the agency, which 
brought them nearer to the buffalo range. 
The next day we encamped in the vicinity 
of this place, but saw no sign of their 
camp other than having been visited by 
many of them. Their chief, known by 
the name of Young Man Bear, was about 
the finest-looking Indian I have ever seen. 
He spoke a little English, enough to 
make his, wishes known, but not intrus- 
ively. He was far in advance of his 
tribe in many ways and well worthy of the 
position he held over it. We invited him 
to dinner—an invitation that is never de- 
clined by an Indian. He took the seat 
that was offered him at the camp table 
and used his knife and fork in accordance 
with civilized customs. As a rule, Indi- 
ans, high and low, squat on the ground 
and use their fingers for forks. After a 
smoke he invited us to his camp. Two 
of us decided to go and were joined by a 
third—a young officer who came out 
with traders on their way to the agency. 
He was on a “hunting leave.” His 


greatest desire was to have a buffalo run 
and he came for that purpose. The chief 
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led the way over a trail into a deep chasm 


full of windings and turnings that finally. 


opened out into a little valley covered 
with smoky colored tepees—one flank of 
the camp resting on the river bank. Our 
entrance was announced by a varied med- 
ley of barking dogs that gave us particu- 
lar attention. A word from the chief 
soon silenced them. We paused here to 
see what was going on. Around many 
of the tepees old, haggard-looking squaws 


were working like beavers, scraping the - 


fleshy sides of buffalo hides with iron 
scrapers; the hides being stretched as 
tight as drum-heads and held to the 
ground with wooden stakes. Although 
aware of our presence, the squaws never 
looked up and only saw the work they 
were at. Young squaws, some with 
pappooses strapped to their backs, were 
on the hill-sides gathering sage roots and 
chips for fuel and loading them on little 
rawhide sleds that dogs were hitched to. 
It was amusing to see them run down to 
some particular tepee and trot up again 
empty—like so many ants. I could now 
understand why Indians kept so many 
dogs—not forgetting their feasts on spec- 
ial occasions. Having arrived at the 
chief’s tepee, our attention was invited 
to crude, fierce-looking pictures painted 
on the outside of it, representing fights 
in which the chief had led his warriors 
to victory. Indians mounted, in war 
dress, charging with drawn bows in every 
conceivable position; some engaged in 
deadly hand-to-hand encounters; others 
lying on the ground, dead or wounded. 
Each fight covered a separate and dis- 
tinct space in chronological order—the 
chief’s pictorial war history. After ex- 
amining this curious work of art, we went 
inside. The chief invited us to sit by 
pointing at robes spread on the floor. 
While looking at the war scenes his 
squaws and pappooses went into an ad- 
joining tepee, so that we had this one to 
ourselves. The next matter of interest 
was a string of scalps attached to a short 
pole that the chief was very proud of and 
which he took evident pleasure in exhib- 
iting: Commencing at one end of the 
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pole, he touched each and said ‘‘ Sioux,” 
‘‘Sioux,” Sioux!’’ From which we in- 
ferred they were Sioux scalps. Our friend 
the hunter intimated that he would like 
to have one. We suggested that if he 
could manage to make his wishes known 
to the chief he might let him have one— 
not thinking that he really wished it. 
When about to negotiate some of the 
warriors came in, saying ‘“ How!” “ How!” 
shook hands and sat down. The chief 
brought forth the Pipe of Peace and filled 
it with some tobacco we had given him. 
He then lit it; took a whiff and passed 
it to his neighbor on the right, who fol- 
lowed the example of the chief and so on 
until it came around to our host again. 
After this ceremony the pipe was laid 
aside and a talk ensued between him and 
the warriors. We surmised we were the 
subject of the talk; as the chief would at 
times nod his head pleasantly at one or 
other of us. We, of course, smiled and 
nodded in return which was about all we 
could do under the circumstances. Mean- 
time a squaw came in and stirred up the 
contents of a pot that had been simmer- 
ing over the fire. The odor was not ex- 
actly of the kind we were used to; sly 
glances were cast at each other that indi- 
cated what was passing in our minds, 
and, fearing that we would be invited to 
partake, a move was made to go. The 
chief pointed at the pot and plainly made 
us understand that there was plenty for 
all; even the squaw gave us an inviting 
look, threw more fuel on the fire, and 
gave the contents of the pot another 
vigorous stir. This was too much. We 
did not like to be thought impolite, nor 
did we wish them to know the actual 
cause for declining their generous hospi- 
tality—a matter about which all Indians 
are very sensitive. To set their minds at 
rest, as well as our own, we placed our 
hands over our stomachs and exclaimed, 
“Heap!” “Heap!” a word well under- 
stood by Indians. Thus the chief knew 
we had eaten heartily before leaving our 
camp. So out we went into the pure, 
cold air—followed by the chief and 
another Indian to escort us out of camp 
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—mounted our horses and started. Our 
friend the hunter kept close to the chief 
and managed to make him understand 
that he wished to buy a scalp. Indians 
are very fond of silver coin and I believe 
our friend had a fair supply of half-dollars. 
After reaching the brow of the hill we 
had a final hand-shake and parted. 

An early camp is always a reminder to 
the cooks that something extra must be 
got up for breakfast the next morning; 
particularly as we had obtained at the 
agency a few potatoes and onions—field 
luxuries indeed. 

We were awakened at an early hour 
the next morning by a racket in our 
cook's tent. The evening before he had 
prepared everything for such a breakfast 
as we expected; but when he got up it 
was gone—had disappeared in some 
mysterious way during the night. 

“Where was it?” I asked. 

“In the tent on top of the mess-chest 
covered with a mess pan,” said the cook. 

The vessel that it was in was not more 
than a foot from his head where he slept 
and had been licked clean. 

A racket of the same kind was being 
caused at the opposite side of the camp 
by the company cooks. 

“Who the devil has been here? Bad 
‘cess to’em! They have eaten up all the 
nice beans that I spent half the night in 
cooking !” said the boss cook. 

“Patsey!” he called out to his assist- 
ant, “ Where is the hashed meat, potatoes 
and onions ?” 

“In the cook tent,” said Patsey, who 
was pulling on a pair of half-frozen boots. 

The boss lit a candle and went in to 
investigate. 

“The pans are here,” he said, “but 
divil a thing in them. There isa hole in 
the corner of the tent— Four-footed 
animals. Oh, the mangy Indian curs ! 
Bad luck to them! I drove them away 
last night by throwing boiling water at 
them, but they dodged it every time.” 

By this time Patsey had gotten into 
his boots. After looking around and 
assuring himself that the hash and beans 
had been gobbled up, he said in a half- 
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dazed way: “ What will the company do 
when they find there is nothin’ but coffee 
and hard-tack for breakfast ?” 

“ Make targets of us and shoot us!” 
said the boss. 

By this time the camp was astir. After 
breakfasting on coffee and hard-tack we 
struck tents and left for the next camp, 
where Indian dogs were not likely to 
trouble us. 

Just as we set out our hunter friend 
started for the Indian camp, as he put it, 


‘“to find a scalp” —adding that he would 


overtake us on the way. Just as we were 
about getting in he arrived, looking 
pleased, and having in his game-bag the 
coveted scalp, which had a good-sized 
lock of hair attached to it. 

The next day the weather was threat- 
ening, with frequent flurries of snow. As 
buffalo were in sight all day, we made a 
run, which enabled us to replenish our 
supply of fresh meat. In this same run 
our young hunter killed his first buffalo. 

By the time we reached Box Elder the 
wind was blowing hard and the snow 
drifting in upon us in waves. We made 
camp in good time and put up our tents 
under the lee of a bank; cut a supply 
of wood; and made ourselves as comfort- 
able as circumstances would admit of. 
The storm held us here, solid, for two 
days. About noon of the third day it 
seemed to have expended itself. This 
was also the jumping-off place to the 
Lone Prairie. To have been caught on 
it in such a storm as that of the last two 
days would have been a serious matter 
to us, but as it was none suffered except 
the poor animals. 

At noon we broke camp and secured 
a supply of wood, so that we were pre- 
pared to encamp at any time or place. 
Our idea was to push on by moonlight 
as long as the animals held out. All 
trace of the road was lost in the snow; 
but we knew the general direction, hav- 
ing Bear’s Paw Mountain in view. 

Although the earth was white with 
snow, it was also black with immense 
herds of buffalo that the storm wave had 
driven down from the Farther North. 














Herds were rooting up the snow to get 
down to the grass and herds were lying 
within easy rifle range; seemingly un- 
concerned at our passing presence. The 
temptation to fire was great, but, withal, 
there was a good reason for not doing so 
at that particular time. A shot would 
have set the whole mass in motion; first 
one herd, then another; and so on, until 
they would become a solid moving mass; 
and, in their blind, headlong fear, were as 
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clearing off a space for two or three tents 
they were soon put up; also stoves, which 
were easily heated with a little wood. 
While this was going on the cooks were 
busily engaged in making a fire and put- 
ting on the kettles filled with snow; as it 
melted adding more until there was 
enough water to make a pint of steaming 
hot coffee for each—coffee and the pipe 
being the Soldier’s Solace under ali cir- 
cumstances. The moon shone so 


‘In this same run our young hunter killed his first buffalo.” 


likely to run over us as in any other di- 
rection. The snow had been so trodden 
down by the buffalo it was as if an army 
had passed over the plain, which made 
marching much easier for us. About 
midnighta halt was ordered, upon account 
of the animals. They were badly used 
up. Under différent circumstances this 
would have been called a dry camp, for 
the reason that we were far away from 
water. But where there is plenty of snow 
none need suffer on that account. After 


brightly that we could see great herds 
of buffalo all around us; they came so 
near that it was necessary to start a little 
blaze—which caused them to shy off. 
The robes that J procured at the agency 
were invaluable. With my blankets they 
made a pretty snug bed. I laid down to 
rest. Possibly I napped a little, but I 
was prepared to jump up at a moment’s 
notice. There were two things on my 
mind that kept me wakeful: a blizzard 
and a stampede. In either case the lo- 
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cation of our camp was nota desirable one. 
We broke camp before daylight; with 
which came every indication of another 
storm. However, we trudged on through 
the snow, which began to fall heavily 
with fitful gusts of wind. By this time 
we could trace the line of the Marias, 
which gladdened our hearts and quick- 
ened our steps—feeling that once there 
we could find plenty of fuel and good 
shelter, and at the same time put Old 
Boreas at defiance. 

There was a small herd of buffalo 
temptingly near with heads raised and 
looking suspiciously at us—apparently 
in doubt whether to run or stay. The 
hunter and I stopped the rear wagon and 
dashed into them which ended all doubts. 
Before they ran far we brought down a 
young cow and while cutting off the hind- 
quarters the storm struck us, but we were 
bound to have our quarters and with 
them got out of there as quick as the 
team could go. 

Meantime the company was out of 
sight on the down grade leading into the 
river bottom and by the time we reached 
the point of descent our clothes were 
frozen stiff to our backs. In looking 
down, what a pleasant scene greeted our 
eyes! fires blazing and tents going up. 
The change in the temperature while 
descending from the uplands was like 


passing from a frigid to a temperate 
climate. We remained here until the 
storm passed over and two days later 
arrived at Fort Benton, where we replen- 
ished our depleted stock of supplies which 
carried us through to our post—a dis- 
tance of about sixty miles. 

Fort Benton, the head of navigation on 
the Missouri, was also headquarters for 
hnnters, trappers and traders. During 
the boating season the landing was cov- 
ered with bales of all kinds of peltry, 
awaiting the arrival of boats for shipment. 

There was a military telegraph line 
from Fort Benton to Fort Shaw, connect- 
ing with lines running east. Later in 
the winter the buffalo rubbed the poles 
down between the two forts; getting en- 
tangled in the wire, they carried it all 
over the country—even across the line 
into the British Dominions. This wasa 
yearly occurrence and every spring be- 
fore the frost was out of the ground de- 
tachments of soldiers were sent out to 
put it in working order again. 

What a wonderful change has taken 
place inside of twenty-five years! The 
immense herds of buffalo are gone, and 
the warlike spirit of the great Indian tribes 
that subsisted on them is either gone or 
broken. The occupation of boats on the 
Upper Missouri is also gone. 

Highland Park, Illinots. 


THE OAK. 
Chief of the forest and pride of the mountain! 
With heart sound and true, void of blemish or scar; 


Ward of the stream, giving shade to the fountain, 
Scorning the gale that sweeps on from afar. 


Give me thy friendship, O King of Foresta! 
Others may .woo but I love all thy charms; 

When old Mother Earth calls her children from Vesta, 
Wrapped in garments of thine I shall sleep in her arms! 


Stillwater, Minnesota. 


EpwARD WILLIAM DUTCHER. 
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IN THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 





It is a far cry from the heathery hills 
of Wicklow to the centre of sunny New 
South Wales. I shot my last grouse at 
Aughaanagh early in September, 1896, 
writes William Redmond, M. P., in the 
Irish Independent, and the next time I 
pulled trigger was in the following Jan- 
uary, when I had the satisfaction of bring- 
ing to ground a fine wild turkey at Bal- 
owra, a sheep station about twenty miles 
from Nymagee,a small township not far 
from the centre of the colony of New 
South Wales. 

I had previously been’ more than once 
in Australia, and had visited nearly every 
town of importance in all the colony ; but 
with the exception of the view to be had 
from the windows of the railway carriages, 
I had seen little or nothing of the great 


country districts. Accordingly, when. 


last year I made my third trip to the 
other side of the world, I determined to 
go right out into the bush and gain some 
insight of the wonderful life which the 
vast pastoral tracts of Australia afford. 
Besides, I was anxious to have some 
shooting, having heard from many of my 
friends a great deal of the sport which 
the Australian bush opens up to the lover 
of the gun. It. has often been said that 
Australia is not a sporting country; and 
after a three months’ visit, spent practi- 
cally altogether in the bush, I am bound 
to say that this is to a great extent true 


_ —at any rate, with regard to New South 





Wales. I am far from saying that there 
is not good shooting to be had; but it is 
nothing at all when compared to our 
shooting at home. As far as big game 
goes, there is practically none in Austra- 
lia. The kangaroo is the only consider- 
able animal which affords anything at all 
in the way of sport; and those people 
who long for an experience such as those 
who go to the Cape to hunt get, will find 
nothing in the Australian bush to repay 
them for their trouble. 

Kangaroo shooting if one gets into a 
district where they are plentiful, is apt to 
pall and get monotonous. It is quite true 
that even the kangaroos are fast disappear- 
ing from the more settled districts; but 
still there are plenty of them to be found, 
even in that portion of the back country 
which I visited. There are also, of course, 
in the bush the native bear, or “koala,” 
to give him his native name. Then there 
is the opossum, wild-cat and in the “back 
blocks”—that is, the very remote districts 
—the dingo, or wild dog. 

A certain amount of excitement is to 
be experienced in meeting these animals; 
but it can hardly be said they afford any- 
thing like the excitement of real big- 
game.sooting. It isin the feathered tribe, 
however, that the Australian bush affords 
plenty of amusement for the shooter,and 
I can look back on very many days of 
shooting—days of hard work, too— 
among the ducks and pigeons and wild 
turkeys of New South Wales. Grouse are 
quite unknown, not only to Australia but 
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to New Zealand and Tasmania as well. 
In the ship in which I made the voyage 
to Sydney last October—the Orient liner 
Ophir (an appropriate name enough, by 
the way, for an Australian ship, Ophir be- 
ing the place in New Zealand where gold 
was first discovered)—one of the passen- 
gers,an enthusiastic old Scotch lady, was 
making the voyage across the world for 
the soleand expressed purpose of carrying 
out a number of grouse which she hoped 
to acclimatize on her son’s estate in Tas- 
mania. Alas! for her hopes! One by 
one the little “grousies,”’ as she fondly 
called them, died off,and when she ar- 
rived at Melbourne she had only one 
solitary bird totake with her to Tasmania; 
and this she triumphantly claimed, with 
what foundation I cannot say, was the 
first grouse ever brought to the Antipodes 
in safety. Partridges have been success- 
fully introduced, I believe—with partial 
successful at any rate—in certain parts 
of Australia,and indeed there seems to 
be no reason why they should not thrive 
where quail exist, and quail do in very 
great numbers exist in certain districts 
of the colony. Pheasants, especially in 
New Zealand, have been imported with 
very good results. Generally speaking, 
however, our home game birds, which set 
us sporting in August and September and 
October, are not to be found in Australia 
—certainly not anywhere near where | 
was in New South Wales. Snipe are an 
exception to this rule. There are plenty 
of them to be found, and snipe which cer- 
tainly, as far as my observation goes, are 
nearly twice as large as our average bird 
at home. In fact I have seen snipe shot 
in Australia which seemed to me almost 
like small woodcock. Still, in spite of 
the absence of grouse and partridge, there 
is,as I have said,a great deal of good 
shooting to be had in the bush. In the 
first place, there are the ducks. It may 


seem strange in a place where water is 
only too scarce, that any duck shooting 
is to be found; but on every sheep station 
there are a number of large tanks full of 
water for the sheep, and these tanks, be- 
ing in many districts absolutely the only 
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places for miles where water is to be 
found, are thronged with wildfowl, and I 
have had duck shooting far back in the 
bush which would compare favorably 
with anything of the kind to be found at 
home, although I did not visit by any 
means the best districts. I have heard 
of places in Australia where ducks are so 
plentiful that when they are disturbed the 
sky is literally darkened, and the flutter of 
their wings makes a roar like a loud wind. 
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NATuRALIsTs will learn with consider- 
able interest and surprise that the egg of 
the curlew sandpiper, to discover which 
has been the object of many a journey to 
the Arctic regions on the part of orni- 
thologists, has at last been found, and 
that at least two specimens are now in 
this country. Mr. H. Popham, who has 
recently returned from the Yenisei River 
in Siberia was fortunate in meeting in that 
region with the bird on the nest, and im- 
mediately secured the much coveted 
prize—the search for which has so long 
baffled naturalists. The value of the dis- 
covery and the interest it is likely to ex- 
cite among collectors may be gathered 
from the fact that no museum in the 
world is known to possess a specimen of 
the egg of the curlew sandpiper, though 
the bird itself is of course common 
enough. 

mes 

. AN interesting letter on the longevity 
of trout appears in one of our British 
cousins under the signature of ‘‘Tom 
Speedy.” He says: ‘It may interest 
your readers to know that a trout died 
recently in a well at Lucklay Hill, Wood- 
side, Leuchars, Fifeshire. What its age 
was no one can tell; neither can any one 
say when it. was put into the well. As 
George Duncan (the man who put it in) 
died in 1865, it must be considerably 
over thirty years of age. The well is from 
two to two-and-a-half feet deep and about 
the same across. The trout was quite 
tame and would come to be fed by those 
who knew it. It was, however, shy with 
strangers.” 











NATURAL 
SNAP SHOTS. 


Caterpillars are the favorite food of the 
yellow-billed cuckoo. The gizzard is 
frequently found lined with caterpillar 
hairs, so strongly adhering by their min- 
ute barbs as to require microscopic ex- 
amination to prove that they do not grow 
from the coating of the stomach. 

* 
*x * 

The jaws of some stag-beetles (Luca- 
nid@) are remarkably strong and capable 
of cutting through the hardest wood, 
shells, rusty tin, etc. Indeed one writer 
avers that “ one has been known to gnaw 
a hole an inch in diameter through the 
side of an iron canister.” 

* 
* 

For every animal on land there is in 
the sea some creature which seems to 
fulfill the same office. The seals, mana- 
tees and whales are the wolves of the 
sea; the orca (or grampus, as they are 
sometimes called) are the cows of the sea; 
the sharks are the eagles; the crabs are 
the insects; and the bird-of-paradise finds 
a worthy imitator in the fantastic angel- 
fish which are to be found among the 
coral reefs of Florida. 


* 
*K * 


Ants are probably the most intelligent 
of insects. Their habits are wonderfully 
interesting. Each colony has its aristo- 
crats, servants, drones, workers and senti- 
nels. The agricultural ants of Texas 
have tiny farms, where they cultivate a 
plant (Aristida Stricta) and harvest its 
seed. The sanguinary ants are warriors. 
They rob their neighbors and reduce 
their captives to abject slavery, compell- 
ing them to do all their work for them, 
“to lick them, brush them, carry them on 
their backs and feed them.” The leaf- 
cutting ants dig wells in search of water, 
and have been known to dig to a depth 
of thirty feet. In one place they dug a 
tunnel under the Parahyba River. The 
white ants of the tropics erect conical 
hills twelve feet high and strong enough 
to sustain hundreds of pounds in weight. 
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The female lays 80,000 eggs in a day; 
yet, in spite of the prolific females, their 
number is kept down, because man and 
beast alike seek and devour them as a 
dainty food. 

* - * 

In the August number of Popular 
Science, J: Carter Beard has an interesting 
paper on “ Birds that Build Play- Houses.” 
After telling how the discovery was 
made by “a gentleman hunting in the 
wild forests of New Guinea,” he con- 
tinues: “he could not have told, at first, 
whether he was more pleased, puzzled or 
amazed to find this elegant little play- 
house in such a remote and deserted 
place. It looked as if it had been built 
by woodland fairies. It was indeed 
much prettier and better made than the 
rude huts of the natives, and its discov- 
erer could scarcely believe any beast or 
bird capable of executing such a piece 
of work. A flat bit of ground in which 
grew a small tree about the size of a light 
walking-stick had been chosen for the 
purpose and upon this the cabin was 
erected with the little tree for its centre- 
post. Stems of an air plant, which would 
live and grow after they had been built 
into the structure, formed the walls and 
roof of the cabin, and fluttered their tiny 
leaves about the doorway that led into 
the pretty garden, where bright flowers 
and gaily colored berries and the wings 
of beautiful insects lay scattered about. 
But no one was at home, and not till 
some time afterwards was the discovery 
made that the builders of the tiny play- 
houses and pleasure grounds were little 
birds. It was found, too, that these clever 
creatures are not only skillful architects, 
but excellent house-keepers and that they 
not only build and decorate their cabins, 
but keep them in the most perfect order, 
all faded blossoms being carried away 
and replaced by fresh ones, all rubbish 
carefully removed, and no dirt or disorder 
anywhere to be seen.” These little play- 
house builders are known as garden-birds 
and are first cousins to the bower-birds 
of Australia. 


Kinloch, Mo. Morris RICE. 








“There is certainly thing in gling that tends to produce a gentleness oj spirit and a pure serenity 





of mind.”—WASHINGTON IRVING. 








UTAH AND COLORADO RAMBLES. 


I have been rambling for a few weeks 
in South-eastern Colorado and, true to 
instinct, have taken as much time as possi- 
ble in looking up items that would be of 
interest to sportsmen in general and to 
Sports AFIELD in particular. Even when 
Sports AFIELD did claim Colorado as its 
home and the festive editor (from his 
sanctum in the Skinner Block, Denver) 
endeavored to convince the outside world 
that neither trout nor big game were to 
be found in quantities galore save in the 
Centennial State, the counties of Pueblo, 
Custer and Huerfano were woefully neg- 
lected. Indeed all the elk, deer, mount- 
ain lions and bear killed in the Sangre de 
Christo mountains were accredited to its 
western slope, the San Luis district, and 
never to its eastern face. Now this dis- 
trict cannot compare with the Gunnison 
region nor with the large parks: but it 
has wonderful natural facilities and possi- 
bilities and would, if properly stocked 
and looked after, be a Mecca for those of 
limited time and purse. 

To jump a few hundred miles west- 
ward: I did not leave Utah until after 


the opening of the trout season, which 
occurred one month earlier than last year. 
Owing to the vigilance of the county 
game wardens, the law was well kept. 
The fact that violators have been promptly 


and severely dealt with and the impossi- 
bility of handling any quantity of fish or 
game without detection have also helped 
in bringing about the good result. The 
condition of weather, water and fish indi- 
cated that, for this year at least, the season 
was about two weeks too early. The 
water was not sufficiently. clear to make 
fly-fishing a success. The trout were 
not entirely through with their spawning, 
and a cold storm that set in on the after- 
noon of June 15 materially added to the 
discomfort of the campers. Still, the old- 
timers were out in full force, and all the 
brooks from Bear Lake on the north to 
Nebo on the south had their full quota 
of anglers. Some very good catches 
were made; though, owing doubtless to 
the early season, the lucky ones were 
obliged to use a darker and rather heavier 
fly than they had heretofore been accus- 
tomed to handle. The fish were running 
much smaller than they do later in the 
season. 

Last year, when the season opened 
July 15, I found the best success near 
the heads of the streams, with dark flies 
running from brown hackle to cow dung. 
The best time for fishing was in the mid- 
dle of the day. As the season advanced, 
the good fishing was lower down the 
stream, with misty flies throughout the 
morning and afternoon, but not during 
the heat of the day. In the latter part of 
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August and during September the fishing 
was well down the rivers, near where they 
empty into the lakes. The only time 
when fish would rise to the fly. was be- 
tween dawn and sunrise and between sun- 
set and dark. The flies used were the 
dusty miller and plain whites. The fish 
were much larger than those caught 
earlier in the season and were fully as 
gamy. 

After trying most of the streams of the 
State I prefer the Diamond, a tributary 
of Spanish Fork, for early fishing and the 
Lower Provo River for fall fishing. For 
mid-summer fishing Raft River, in Box 
Elder County and Southern Idaho, can- 
not be surpassed. In fact, for those who 
have plenty of time at their disposal the 
streams that are tributary to either Bear 
Lake or to Snake River afford the best 
sport during August. Distance and ex- 
pense, however, militate against these lo- 
calities. Deer were quite abundant on 
the headwaters of the Diamond during 
June. The bear hunter could also have 
his hands full in the same region. Just 
before the 15th of June an article appeared 
in the Salt Lake Herald stating that a 
grizzly weighing 1,900 pounds had been 
killed near the forks of the Diamond. 
This almost deterred Mrs. Shoshone from 
her annual outing, and when we consider 
that she was sporting a new rod, reel and 
creel, the effect of the item appears yet 
stronger. However, I agreed to take a 
little .22-calibre rifle, in addition to. my 
12-gauge, and so the trip came off. As 
luck would have it, I met the ranchman 
who had killed the afore-mentioned bear, 
and he assured me that the beast weighed 
not over 600 pounds! During the week 
in which we were in camp we saw fresh 
bear tracks and sign every morning, and 
near Strawberry, at the edge of the Res- 
ervation, there were signs of mountain 
lions as well. Southworth Brothers at 
Castilla Springs and Thistle do quite a 
business in furs and pelts which come 
from this part of the State. By the way, 
Castilla Hot Springs is the nearest station 
to the Diamond and is a fair outfitting 
point. 





The indications are favorable for a good 
grouse crop throughout the entire Wa- 
satch region this fall. Under the present 
political regime we cannot expect any 
increase of fish or game for the next two 
or three years; nor can we expect the 
appropriation of public funds in this di- 
rection, except to favor private interests. 
But the majority of sportsmen, of farmers, 
and even of those who make their living 
by fishing observe the laws because they 
have come to realize that it is for their 
own interests to do so, and public opinion 
is frequently a more potent factor for good 
than any Fish and Game Warden can 
possibly be. 

A week’s fishing in Utah only served 
to whet my piscatorial appetite, and, when 
I found that my summer was to be spent 
in Pueblo, I immediately planned such 
outings as would take not over a week 
each in their accomplishment. As for 
Pueblo, it is the best city in the State to 
emigrate from. It is hotter, dirtier, more 
stuffy and less interesting in the summer 
time than any village west of Kansas City; 
and when it comes to drinking the waters 
of the Arkansaw River, I believe that as a 
dwelling place Kansas City is preferable. 
To avoid the concentrated misery of mid- 
summer, I left Pueblo early one July morn- 
ing and travelled away from the dust and 
noise and smudgy odors in a general 
south-westerly direction. Pueblo termin- 
ates very suddenly towards the west. Itis 
not troubled with suburbs. In fact, there 
is nothing but a board fence between the 
city and the desert, and that is for the 
greater part demolished. The first ten 
miles of the desert are staked off. I sup- 
posed that it was the original intention to 
have this for the cemetery; but subse- 
quently learned that the stakes were the 
boundaries of building lots that had been 
laid off in a “‘boom.’’ It was a relief to 
get out of sight of such a stupendous 
monument to man’s foolishness and see 
before us the Wet Mountains, their foot- 
hills a mass of cedars, while their summits 
were crowned with pines, quaking-asps, 
spruces and tamaracks. The great draw- 
back to this trip is the lack of water— 
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the little that is obtainable being almost 
too alkaline for use. 

Ten o’clock found us in the foot-hills 
and in another hour we were resting in 
the beautiful village of Beulah. The only 
game seen en route were mourning doves 
and cotton-tails, but in sufficient quantity 
to satisfy any one who likes that kind of 
sport. The transition from the desert to 
the Cafion of the St. Charles was as sud- 
den as it was welcome. From a level and 
monotonous mesa the road drops between 
walls of rock, decked from base to crest 
with verdant vines, mosses and the most 
beautiful wild flowers. This is the portal 
through which the St. Charles reaches 
the plains. It lies at our feet—cool, 
sparkling and clear as crystal. The 
breezes, too, are cool and fragrant and 
we seem to have passed into another 
clime. Inside the natural gateway the 
road winds up the stream to the village. 
On either side are fertile farms and richly- 
laden orchards. The small, neat cottages 
betoken the thrift of the inhabitants and 
the scene seems to belong rather to New 
England than to Colorado. 

Beulah is the great camp-ground for 
Pueblo, and every little cafion and tribu- 
tary of the St. Charles is lined with tents 
and summer cottages. The St. Charles 
should be one of the best trout streams 
in the country. It has the proper charac- 
teristics; but, alas! the speckled Sa/velz- 
nus is wanting. If ever a stream would 
abundantly repay for stocking this is the 
one, and | hope that in a very few years 
the Beulah visitors will enjoy all the trout 
fishing that they can ask for. In addition 
to the natural streams, there is an arti- 
ficial lake at this place that seems well 
adapted for the propagation either of trout 
or of small-mouthed black bass. 

In the afternoon we procured horses 
and rode over the trail from the St.Charles 
to the Hardscrabble in Custer County. 
The latter stream has a fair reputation as 
atrout brook. Thisroutetook usthrough 
some of the most magnificent scenery in 
the State. The divide was crossed at an 
elevation of more than 10,000 feet and 
near its summit we saw a bunch of seven 
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deer. In fact all through the uplands of 
the Wet Mountains deer signs were nu- 
merous, but, according to the statements 
of the oldest settlers, elk have been ex- 
terminated for many years. As in Utah, 
grouse were unusually abundant and very 
tame. The young were almost broilers, 
but had not yet a sufficiently vigorous 
flight to make them gamy. Later in the 
week we had both venison and grouse 
set before us. We remonstrated, in view 
of the illegality of such diet, but were 
given to understand that the farmers 
killed game whenever they had an oppor- 
tunity. Their excuse is that they have to 
kill in the summer because in the autumn, 
when they are busy, the “rich sports” 
from the cities come up and either kill or 
drive away all the game there is. 

About 4 o'clock a severe shower came 
up, and we. had no thought for either 
game sign or scenery so long as we ob- 
tained shelter. This we found at a ranch- 
house and post-office on the South Hard- 
scrabble, the name of the post-office being 
Augusta and of its proprietor Edwin 
Drake. These showers are of almost 
daily occurrence in the Wet Mountains 
during July and August, and the tourist 
should be prepared for them. The cold 
is also severe. At Mr. Drake’s ranch 
(elevation 9,200 ft.) ice formed on the 
nights of July 3 and July 19. Of course 
only the most hardy vegetables can be 
raised. 

After breakfast the next morning we 
tried the Hardscrabble but with no luck 
for a couple of hours. This was due, the 
natives say, to the unseasonable hour. 
They claim that the fish will not rise to 
the fly until the sun is well towards the 
meridian; but I am convinced that the 
fault was not with the sun but with the 
flies. I was told that it was useless to 
attempt to fish with anything save grass- 
hoppers. Indeed, at the end of two 
hours, when my guide had eight fish to 
his credit and I had none, it looked as 
though this were the case. But, after 


trying everything else, I switched onto a 
grey drake and soon had my competitor 
The Hardscrabble trout run 


defeated. 
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from 6 ounces to 10 ounces in weight and 
are not especially gamy. 

From this stream we crossed the Divide 
into Wet Mountain Valley, lying between 
the Wet Mountain and the Sangre de 
Christo Range. The principal stream of 
this valley is Grape Creek, which has 
been stocked with trout at the expense 
of the State. En route we passed through 
the ex mining camps of Querida and 
Rosita, each a melancholy spectacle of 
departed greatness. Querida, with its 
famous Bassick Mine, has had quite a 
romance; but ‘hat is another story. 
Hardscrabble lies entirely in the timber ; 
Grape Creek entirely in an open farming 
country. As we fished along it we could 
see not only its two confining ranges, but 
Sierra Blanca and Spanish Peaks in the 
south and the Park Range far to the 
north-west. Unfortunately irrigation and 
the fish industry do not go well together. 
The German farmers along Grape Creek 
will not use screens, and a great propor- 
tion of the trout help to fertilize the fields 
of alfalfa, rye and barley. None-the-less, 
we caught a few trout here, but the fish- 
ing could not be compared with that of 
Hardscrabble. 

Our return trip was through the once- 
famous Silver Cliff and down the North 
Fork of the Hardscrabble, where we 
again enjoyed first-rate fishing. At 
Blake’s Ranch we crossed the last ridge 
and emerged upon the foot-hills at Red 
Creek (or Siloam). This is almost as 
great a resort as Beulah, though it has 
no such scenic attractions. It has springs 
as numerous, as varied and as efficacious, 
though less famous, than those of Mani- 
tou. From this point we returned our 
saddle-horses, and a stage ride of four 
hours across the desert brought us back 
to dusty, dirty, disagreeable Pueblo. 

Provo, Utah. SHOSHONE. 





“Sports AFIELD is sound on game 
protection as well as on all topics promo- 
tive of good sportsmanhip,” writes Prof. 
H. H. Brown, principal of the Phoenix 
High School, “and I am glad to see its cir- 
culation increasing so rapidly in Arizona.” 
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[See Frontispiece.] 





I think this a delightful frontispiece, 
every way, and feel well assured that all 
my brother sportsmen will so regard it. 
And, in fancy, it is not difficult to hear 
many a veteran of the pliant rod and 
whirring reel ejaculate softly to himself, 
“My! but they ’re daisies!” I am bold 
to say that, if I were a trout and the 
knowledge was borne into me that I had 
to go any way, I would choose a fate 
identical with that of our finny hero. 
Assuredly has his been a death worthy 
a soldier anda gentleman. What matter 
if his immediate relatives are advertising 
him in the columns of Zhe Daily Fish 
Hawk as “\ost, strayed or stolen,” he has 
gladdened the heart of one lovely wor- 
shipper at the shrine of Diana, Goddess 
of the Bended Bow, and that is glory 
enough for any fish. 

To that lucky man or woman whom 
the Fates permit to occasionally escape 
from the city’s maddening throng, to be 
encouraged and soothed by the nobility 
and solitude of Nature, Friend Rummele’s 
capital picture will appeal with a regular 
spring freshet of pleasant memories. 

Our scene represents the portage be- 
tween Palmer and Cochrane Lakes, just 
sixteen miles west of State Line station 
on the Ashland and Gogebic division of 
the Chicago and North-Western Railway, 
in Northern Wisconsin, and about six 
miles from Bent Brothers’ resort. This 
portage, if memory serves me right, is 
only 150 feet wide and a few rods long, 
but with the two picturesque lakes at 
either end and those stately Norway 
pines nodding and swaying in invitation 
above their restful shade and with a 
sparkling spring of ice-cold water near 
by, it goes to constitute such a camping- 
place as only the pen of a Shoshone or 
a Montezuma can do justice to. 

With regard to the centre figure of our 
picture, her many friends will at once 
recognize the sun-lit features of Mrs. J..A. 
Rummele of Manitowoc (formerly Agnes 
Thompson of Sheboygan). The bass 
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weighed four pounds and was caught 
with an eight-foot Bristol steel rod and 
a Milwaukee reel by casting with live 
frogs. Mrs. Rummele had a lively time 
with His Bass-ship, but deftly managed 
to keep him from rushing into and break- 
ing away through the dense growth of 
hardy weeds on the bottom, ten feet below. 

To the uninitiated, or to him who is not 
well acquainted with these weedy and 
grassy Wisconsin lakes, these two, but 
Lake Cochrane in particular, promise 
little. And yet the very best of sport 
can be had in them—as was experienced 
last August by Mr. Rummele and party, 
consisting of himself and wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. D. Richards, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
L. Markham and Dr. and Mrs. G. E. 
Henry (all of Manitowoc). 

CLAUDE KING. 


WINDING UP THE LINES. 





Our appreciated friend the Angling 
Editor of the Mew York Sun sums up 
the expiring coast-wise fishing season in 
a vein so characteristically happy, that 
we quote him at some length: 


‘**A few anglers still cast and troll for bass ; but 
the fishing season is rapidly drawing to a close. 
The squeteague—those bedizened beauties of the 
sea—are gone ; the blues have left the chummers 
in the blues; the bass, following the example of 
the swallows, are assembled in convention before 
leaving for parts unknown ; the winds are already 
wintry, and even the woods are throwing off their 
gorgeous costumes, borrowed from summer sun- 
sets for their grand transformation scene before 
the appearance of the beautiful snow. 

‘*The boats are hauled out, the lines are nearly 
all wound up, and fish stories are now in order 


while 
The harbor bar is moaning. 


‘*Well, it was a queer fishing season, full of 
agreeable surprises, disheartening disappoint- 
ments and double-reef dangers that seem to have 
a peculiar charm for the knights of the hook and 
line. There was an ample supply of fierce squalls, 
sharp seas, flat calms, and gentle breezes, while on 
shore there were swarms of bloodthirsty mosqui- 
toes. Weakfish came in early and gave splendid 
sport in Jamaica Bay and the Raritan Bay ; but 
their movements were uncertain. Nobody knew 


where or when to place them, and most of the big 
catches were set down by the talent as dumb luck 
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Old and experienced fishermen frequently failed 
to get a bite on the very days when green hands 
returned with full baskets and great strings. 

‘Bluefish did not put in an appearance in the 
Raritan Bay at any time during the summer, al- 
though they were anxiously expected by the 
chummers and the sharks. The latter, by the 
way, were so large and numerous during the warm 
weather that small boys were advised to keep 
away from deep water. The sharks that visit 
these waters are said to be harmless and even yood 
natured, but their appearance is against them, 
and their relatives have a bad reputation. Prob- 
ably that is the reason why few people care to 
trust them. 

‘*To some salt-water sports it is surprising that 
shark fishing is not carried on more extensively in 
New York and New Jersey waters. Buta coil of 
fifteen-thread manila for a line, a barrel for a 
dauber, a chain for a leader, and a monstrous hook 
with a dogfish for bait have little attraction for the 
lovers of the gentle art. Nevertheless, shark fish- 
ing can perhaps best be described in the words of 
the young lady who played football: ‘It is piles 
upon piles of fan.’ 

‘The gradual fading out of the fishing grounds 
in New York waters is remarkable. It began in 
the upper bay, passed through the Narrows, 
reached the upper quarantine island, stretched 
out to the lower quarantine ‘‘ crib,” crept around 
the Lindsay, and swept over the mussel beds in 
the inside channel which Staten Islanders call the 
Swash. The Romer, or ‘‘Monument,” as it is 
familiarly called, made the last stand against it 
and held out for years. Now it looks as if that, 
too, were about to capitulate and bid the fisher- 
men farewell. Some people attribute this gradual 
depletion to the impurity of the water caused by 
the growth of the two great cities, or rather of the 
one great city, with its immense traffic and its 
fish poisoning factories; but, although all that 
may have something to do with it, the main cause, 
unquestionably, is to be found in the miles upon 
miles of wasteful pound-nets, principally on the 
Jersey coast. These nets prevent game fish from 
reaching their spawning grounds in these waters, 
and it has been reported over and over again that 
the wholesale dealers or owners of pounds do not 
and cannot market any more than one-tenth of 
their catches. 

‘*At the rate that fishing grounds are becoming. 
depleted it cannot be long before it will be as 
difficult to capture a game fish in New York Bay 
as it is to catch a butterfly in a blizzard.”’ 

wai xi* * Loreioin 

A rainbow trout weighing twelve pounds was 
caught last. week in the Gunnison River by M. L. 
Roberts, a Grand Junction jeweller. 
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WHITE BASS. 

Macatawa Park, Michigan, is one of 
the most attractive pleasure and rest re- 
sorts on the eastern shore of Lake Mich- 
igan. Macatawa Bay or Black Lake as 
it is sometimes called, connected by a 
deep channel with Lake Michigan, is 
becoming widely known as the feeding 
and spawning ground for white bass. 
In March and April, as soon as thc ice 
has been carried out into Lake Michigan, 
immense schools of white bass seek the 
shallows and marshes for the purpose of 
depositing spawn. In a few weeks the 
eggs hatch, and the little fish begin their 
growth. They never become large—two 
pounders being rare. But they develop 
so rapidly at 
first that 
they give 
great prom- 
ise. They 
remind one 
of the man 
who calcu- 
lated the rate 
of a baby’s 
growth, and 
decided that 
at the same 
continued 
rate, it would 
soon be as 
large as an 
elephant. 
However, after the second season the 
white bass has little growth—a twelve or 
fourteen-inch fish being exhibited with 
pride. 

The worst enemies of the little fish are 
the poachers who violate the State law 
each spring by seining. The infant bass 
are drawn up on the beach and left to de- 
cay by thousands. The real home of the 
white bass is in the deep waters of the 
large lakes. That they are fond of the 
depths, is attested by the fact that very 
few are caught in the gill nets, sunk a 
hundred feet and more, in which other 
fish are freely captured. 

The white bass have their favorite feed- 
ng grounds. They find an inlet through 
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which the inland waters pour into the 
large lake. Some of these openings they 
will not enter. An old fisherman says 
they do not like the “flavor” of the water. 
When they find the desired pasture, 
they rush into the channel—leaping, 
pushing, crowding, until the surface fairly 
boils. Then out into the open bay, where 
the schools scatter. Macatawa affords a 
broad feeding ground. Here the infant 
Cisco (the fresh-water herring commonly 
known as “shiner”) is found in abund- 
ance. The bass chase the frightened 
minnows into the shallow waters, and 
along the moonlit surface of the lower 
end of the bay. This is the hour when 
the fisherman boasts ot his ‘‘catch.” 
Sometimes two fishermen will show a 
string of 
more than a 
hundred. 
Thespring 
and fall are 
the best 
times for 
catching 
white bass 
in large 
numbers. 
They are a 
timid fish, 
easily fright- 
ened and 
driven away 
from the im- 
mediate vi- 
cinity ot the pleasure resort by noisy 
steamers and launches. Nevertheless, 
the bay has several miles of deep water, 
with holes here and there, into which the 
white bass find their way in company 
with the black bass and muscallonge. 
Holland, Mich. W.D.WESTERVELT. 





Writing from River Falls, Wisconsin, 


recently, Angler C. C. Clement says: “TI. 


have just been shown a rainbow trout of 
the following dimensions: Weight, 1014 
lbs.; length, 27 in.; around body, 16 in.; 
depth of side, 7% in.; width of tail,7 in. 
Caught with a common 10-cent bamboo 
pole and common line. Bait used: a 
small sucker about three inches long.” 
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CHATS IN THE COUNCIL LODGE. 
SIXTH SMOKE. 
Fishing and Trapping. 





Fishing, as practiced by the average 
boy, consists of dabbling in the water 
‘with a baited hook and jerking out any- 
thing that may foolishly take hold. Boys 
are great believers in original methods 
and when it comes to catching fish origi- 
nal methods are as good as any—if not 
better. Fly-casting may be more sports- 
manlike than bait-fishing; but fly-casting 
us an art and can only be mastered by 
long and careful practice, while the right 
sort of bait will catch fish whether the 
‘big end of the rod is or is not held in ex- 
perienced hands. If I wished my sons 
to become ardent lovers of angling, I 
would give them the bait-box first and 
the fly-book later on. Why? Simply 
because there is nothing so discouraging 
as constant failure unrelieved by the 
memory of former successes. Let Jimmy 
or Tommy build up a stable reputation 
as creel-fillers with worm-strung Limer- 
icks, and then professional pride will 
prompt them to beat the Jones boys’ rec- 
ord with the fly; but you can’t expect 
them to know everything off-hand or that 
they can grow enthusiastic over the 
pleasures of mending broken leaders and 


disengaging feathered hooks from swing- 
ing limbs or the seats of their knicker- 
bockers. 

The child must creep before it can 
walk, and the hickory-pole and angle- 
worm age must—or should—precede 
that of the split bamboo and fly book. 
During his novitiate he may study the 
habits and learn the favorite habitats of 
the game fishes and also acquire a little 
knowledge concerning the different 
makes and grades of fishing tackle. He 
can learn to use common-sense in dis- 
tinguishing between waters that are fruit- 
ful and those that are not, and he can 
gain experience in the art of playing and 
landing a big fish with light tackle. 
Then, if he likes, he can purchase a 
“store” rod, a reel and an assortment of 
flies, and go in for a higher form of 
piscatorial sport. But the chances are 
ten to one that he will never be able to 
excel with the fly the big records made in 
his fish-worm days. Skill is something, 
but it is not everything. Success in ang- 
ling always depends in great measure 
upon the aptitude of the fish to bite. 
Sure thing! And since hunger generally 
prompts them to take the hook, it natur- 
ally follows that a fat minnow or a juicy 
worm should prove more attractive than 
a bunch of feathers and silk bearing but 

















a slight resemblance to some insect upon 
which they may occasionally feed. 

I am not saying a word against fly- 
fishing as a sport. It is all right for ex- 
pert anglers of a mature age—men who 
prize a fish according to the difficulty 
attendant upon its capture. It is all right 
for the “infant class” (if blessed with able 
and patient teachers); but the boys whose 
education in woods-life must be self-ac- 
quired will do well to leave fly-casting 
for their second year’s course. There 
are many of our most eminent authorities 
on matters pertaining to sportsmanship 
who will probably take issue with the 
Medicine Man on this point, but not one 
of them to the dozen, taking them all 
around, can honestly claim to practice 
what they preach. As a rule they prefer 
fly-fishing when practicable, but let the 
trout or bass refuse to rise to their lures 
and you will then find them conducting 
the campaign on different lines. 

The game fishes proper of our inland 
waters include the various members of 
the salmon, pike, bass and trout families 
—not to mention the grayling, which has 
now practically disappeared from the 
streams in which it was once abundant. 
Some of the perches are also hard biters 
and savage fighters, but they are not 
generally recognized among the species 
which particularly interest sportsmen 
anglers. However, they take very kindly 
to the bait offered them by inexperienced 
fishermen, rival the catfish ia their willing- 
ness to hold on to what they get, and, in 
consequence, stand high in the estimation 
of “our boys.” A four-foot string of 
four-inch perch represents, any way, 
more nibbling and jerking, and conse- 
quently more solid fun, than a four-foot 
muskalonge or a half-dozen four-pound 
bass. 

Some anglers persist in using the 
heaviest and strongest of tackle and 
great, big hooks—just as some hunters 
consider it necessary to carry .50-calibre 
express rifles. They are always ex- 
pecting, in the first case, to hook a levia- 
than, and in the last, to flush an elephant 
or mastodon at twenty-one yards’ rise; 
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but the outcome invariably is that they 
miss the best of the sport and live and die 
disappointed men. Don’t follow such an 
example, boys. Curb your ambitions, 
and try to rest satisfied with the fun that 
rightfully belongs to you. In exploiting 
unfamiliar waters, knot on your smallest 
hook; if the fish break it, then there will 
be time to choose a larger one. Remem- 
ber that little fishes are better than none 
—that ‘threes,’ no matter how small, 
will invariably beat a big “ pair.” 

The avocation of a trapper is hardly 
considered sportsmanlike, but it is well 
to “go the whole hog” in the study of 
woodcraft and fit one’s self to profit by 
every opportunity that the forest may 
offer. It occasionally happens that a few 
traps will keep the pot boiling at times 
when game is scarce and existing con- 
ditions are adverse to successful hunting. 
Roast ’coon may not be as palatable as 
venison steak, but a hungry man will find 
it very “filling” when nothing better 
offers. For this reason I would suggest 
the advisability of carrying a half-dozen 
traps—No. Is and 2s—when going into 
camp remote from a supply point. They 
are not unreasonably heavy or unhandy 
to pack, and on a pinch will prove of value. 

Wherever fur-bearing animals abound 
their tracks may be discovered in the soft 
mud bordering the streams and lakes. 
With the single exception of the beaver, 
they are all fish-eaters and can be easily 
caught by using fish for bait. Any sort 
of fresh meat will attract ’coon and mink 
to their destruction, but freshly-killed 
birds are perhaps the most attractive bait 
for them. The trap should be set in the 
edge of the water, slightly below the sur- 
face, and the bait hung directly above— 
the object being to catch the game by a 
fore-foot. The trap should be securely 
staked ; or, if set for a wolf or other large 
animal, fastened to the top of a bent-down 
sapling strong enough to almost lift the 
captured animal from the earth. The 
sapling can be held down by hooking 
the top under a notch cut in the side ofa 
tree or the fork of a stake driven in the 
ground. 
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It would be easy to instruct the novice 
how to build dead-fall traps of different 
descriptions, but the common steel traps 
are better and they cost but very little. 

S. D. Barnes. 


———————_>> 


DUCK SHOOTING ON PUGET SOUND. 





Bachelor ranchers weare, JohnandI,on 
one of the lower bays of Puget Sound. 
One Saturday night John came home from 
town and burst into the house with: “Get 
out the old cannons and clean them up. 
I'll go out and feed the horses and then 
come inand help you. Doc will be down 
to-morrow; and next week the ducks will 
catch it.” He goes out and takes care of 
the horses and soon comes in, staggering 
under a load of ten-gauge shells. 


Meanwhile I have been getting things 


ready to give the guns a good over-haul- 
ing and cleaning, and the work goes 
merrily on while we talk and plan for the 
next week’s shootIng. Doc, John and I 
were boys together and the close friend- 
ship formed then has always lasted. Doc 
is buried in his profession; but manages 
to break away two or three times a year 
and come down and stay with us a week 
or two. John and I have settled down 
to a steady life on a fruit ranch (which 
life cannot be equalled in our estimation). 
At the times when Doc comes down we 
drop everything and are once more boys 
together enjoying a good time. Some- 
times it is fishing; sometimes, large-game 
shooting and sometimes small. This par- 
ticular time weareafter ducks. Doc comes, 
as expected, Sunday afternoon. Sunday 
evening we sit and smoke and talk over old 
times; but by 9 o’clock we are all in bed. 

Three o'clock in the morning and John 
is up starting a fire,and soon we are sit- 
ting down to a breakfast of bacon, eggs 
and coffee. Boots are pulled on, hunting 
coats donned and we sally forth into the 
chill November fog, rain and darkness.— 
A forbidding outlook, indeed, it is for any 
one not “on pleasure bent.” A walk of 
a hundred yards brings us to the boat- 
house and soon our boat is skimming 
out of the bay with Doc and I at the oars 
and John steering. We have a three-mile 
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pull before us to reach the cove where we 
intend to place the decoys. 

At last everything is ready. Decoys 
out and blinds fixed. Doc is on one side 
of the cove and John and I on the other. 

The light begins to show in the east 
and with it comes more rain. Chilly? 
Well, rather. But—and in an instant 
cold is forgotten—what is that long, dark 
line coming up the bay? “Blue bills, by 
gum!” John mutters as on they come. 
They go by the point where Doc is, but 
just out of range; apparently not notic- 
ing thedecoys. Never mind, old boy; that 
is only the beginning; and so it is, for in 
fifteen minutes the bay is alive with ducks 
and more a-coming. [ive widgeon be- 
come separated from the main flock and 
are almost directly over us before we see 
them. John is quicker than I and gives 
a good account of two. 

Ducks seldom fly within range of the 
shore here on the Sound. They will 
come up the bays in the morning, settle 
down out in the middle and then swim 
in to the shore gradually—diving and 
playing all the way. You may be watch- 
ing a little bunch that seems to be heading 
your way, when all at once—there, right 
under your very nose—a bunch of fifty or 
more will swim into view and ¢/en is your 
chance, if you are quick. Give it to them 
right and left. No great trick to kill 
ducks here, you will say. Well, come 
and try. You will shoot into a bunch 
on the water expecting to get a “pot” of 
half-a-dozen at least. The next you see 
of your ducks they are a hundred yards 
further out and having as much fun as 
ever. You waited too long and they saw 
you just as you pulled and were under 
before your shot reached them. . Watch 
John, now. He sees a bunch go under 
a hundred yards or so out. His gun is 
at his shoulder and not a muscle moves. 
One duck comes up a little to the left of 
where his gun is pointing. He pays no 
attention to it, except to use it as a land- 
mark, and he shifts his gun a little in 
that direction. Slight as the movement 
was that duck has seen it, but he is wait- 
ing for his companions to come up and 
help him decide what to do. Now twenty 
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heads appear almost sim- 
ultaneously and no soon- 
er do they show above 
the water than Biff—bang ! 
goes the old 10-guage 
and three ducks remain 
wrong side up while the 
rest flush. John uses a 
repeating gun and the 
way he picks out his 
birds and knocks them 
over is a caution. The 
bunch he shot into first 
is not the entire flock and 
they keep coming up and 
he keeps shooting until 
his gun is empty. It isa 
peculiar thing about 
most of the ducks on the 
Sound that if you shoot 
at them when they are 
quietly sitting on the : 
water they will usually dive. If, how- 
ever, you give it to them as soon as they 
come up, they will usually fly and give 
some nice shots. Teal and mallards are 
exceptions to this rule and if unhurt al- 
ways flush. Now, watch Doc on his 
point. He is bowling them over at a 
great rate. See! here comes a flock of 
a dozen teal. No fooling around about 
them. They come straight in and set 
their wings right over Doc’s decoys, pre- 
paratory to their preliminary circle before 
alighting. “Give it to them!” we both 
mutter, and he does. Five are down and 
the rest go sweeping up the bay. Lucky 
shot that, but they were well bunched. 

The sport continues until 10 o'clock, 
and by this time the sun has come out 
and driven off the fog and it only rains 
in occasional showers—a morning to he 
found only on Puget Sound, I think. 
We starthome. Hungry? You sports- 
men who read this may answer that. 
Haypy? That answers itself when you 
consider that three healthy fellows have 
just bagged forty-two ducks. This is 
the morning’s sport. Towards evening 
we go again. This time we each have a 
boat and station ourselves about two 
hundred yards apart in the middle of the 





‘* John gives a good account of two.” 


bay. About sun-down the ducks start 
down the bay to spend the night in larger 
water on the Sound proper; and this, in 
my estimation, is the best time for sport. 
You bend. down in your boat as close to 
the water as you can and see the ducks 
coming down the bay. They see your 
boat just as they reach you and rise in 
a bunch. Then’s the time. Perhaps 
here will come an old, lone bird—going 
as though he wanted to overtake some 
of the rest that have gone before. It is 
a side shot and he is going like the wind. 
Now, where is your skill? If you get 
him he is worth half-a-dozen easy ones. 
Doc spends four days with us and what 
a glorious time we do have! Duck shoot- 
ing is the principal sport, but it is varied 
by hooking silver salmon in the creeks 
and by grouse and pheasant shooting in 
the woods. “What a splendid time we 
have had!” says Doc, as he steps on 
board’ the steamer that is to take him 
back to the busy city, “and it never gets 
old.” Probably our next big time will 
be after lake trout in the spring. 

Oh, we do have good times out here. 
That is, those who will. 

CrLauDvE C. AsPINWALL. 
Seattle, Wash. 
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A MARYLAND ‘POSSUM HUNT. 





At 8 o’clock Mr. A and I started 
out from the farm, armed with nothing 
more dangerous than a lantern, and our 
appearance outside was welcomed by a 
series of howls and yelps from the dogs, 





’ who with two colored hands of Mr. A’s~ 


were waiting for us at the cross-roads a 
short distance away. We first went to 
the woods at the back of the farm, where 
the dogs, or, to be more particular, the 
dog (the two others were pups, who were 
being put through a course of training) 
was sent into the woods—we wading our 
way through the underbrush, which was 
not very thick at starting, and we had but 
little difficulty in making our way through 
it. We had on the oldest of old clothes 
—lI an old pair of jumpers that would 
have been a credit to a stage minstrel, 
and an old canvas hunting jacket that 
had seen years of service, but just what 
was needed. The burrs were very thick 
and hung on to my golf hose like grim 
death, defying one to pull them out with- 
out pulling wool and hose with them. 
We worked towards the north woods, 
every now and then giving the dog a 
yell of encouragement—the woods all 
the time getting thicker and thicker. 
We found the woods a hard proposition. 
The hurricane of last year had played 
sad havoc with them: trees were down 
in all directions, and we had to make 
many détours in order to follow the dog. 

We had been out for nearly two hours 
before we heard the welcome bark of the 
dog—evidence that he had found a trail; 
that welcome note spurred us on and soon 
we heard the “treeing” yell as the hands 
expressed it. This yell differed from the 
rest in that, instead of being a single 
note, it was a series of them. On com- 
ing up with him, we found him on his 
haunches, his mouth in the air, at the foot 
of a small gum tree ‘‘letting loose” for 
all he was worth. It did not take us 
long to shake the ’possum down, but we 
shook him the other side of a bush, and 
he started torun. We did the same, and 
were soon up with him, being just able 
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to discern him by the aid of a dim lantern. 
Scaling a sapling, we shook him down 
again, and this time one of the hands got 
him by the neck. The sack being all 
ready, we put him in; patted the dog; 
and were ready for more fun. We had 
broken our luck and lost a quarter, which 
we had bet one of the hands (the owner 
of ‘‘Marcus”’) that he would not find a 
‘possum. We soon heard another yell, 
and soon after that a series of howls. 
This time it was a medium-sized ’possum, 
and he was up rather high, but we cut 
down a small sapling and proceeded to 
poke him out, and, after several attempts, 
succeeded. This time we decided to run 
no risks, and so had the dog ready. Al- 
most before the ‘possum reached the 
ground the dog met him, but luckily the 
hands got him by the throat and choked 
him off before he had hurt him very much. 
It was now nearing midnight, and I was 
getting tired. So we set out for home. 
On our way in we heard another yell 
and knew we were in for another possum. 
This time he was treed in an immense 
gum, among some thick underbrush and 
we were a little doubtful about being able 
to get him, as we did not feel like wasting 
good timber for a possum and hardly felt 
inclined to spend the entire night cutting 
that tree down; besides, it was getting 
near Sunday, and you can’t persuade a 
negro in that vicinity to hunt on Sundays. 

Luckily the ‘possum was not so high 
up and so one of the hands climbed up 
and hauled him out of the branches in 
inglorious fashion by the tail! He was 
a large one and the blackest specimen of 
his race I have ever seen. We put him 
away in the sack to keep his brothers 
company, but evidently they were not 
believers in brotherly love; for as soon 
as he touched bottom, they all started to 
fight. We had gotten almost to the farm- 
house, when, away in our rear, we heard 
the old dog bark. The others insisted 
on going back, and I, not to be outdone, 
went with them; but it proved to bea 
false alarm—for we met the dog on our 
way and had our tramp for nothing. 

Washington,D.C. Ernest A. BENNET. 
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WHAT IS GAME? 





In Sports AFIELD for October Hon. 
Dwight W. Huntington takes issue with 
Frank Forester on this subject—he tak- 
ing the ground that wild pigeons and 
doves are game because they are excel- 
lent birds on the table and offer difficult 
shots. As I take Frank Foresters’s view 
of the case, I will try to present his opin- 
ion of the matter as it lingers in memory 
—for his volumes are not at hand. 

I turn to the Standard Dictionary and 
only find: 


“ GAME. Of or pertaining to game. (1) Suita- 
ble for hunting; as a game animal. (2) Composed of 
the flesh of such animals; as a game dinner. . 
Wild avimals collectively, or any wild animal hunted or 
taken for sport, or for its meat or fur; the edible or pre- 
pared flesh of such an animal; specifically, in Great 
Britain, hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, moor-game, 
bustards, blackcock, etc.; as, forests full of game. 
Figuratively, any object of pursuit; person or thing 
aimed at; as the game has escaped us.”’ 


It is a singular definition (and I think 
Mr. Huntington will agree) that brings in 
mink, muskrats and skunks as game be- 





cause they are pursued for fur. But 
Mr. Huntington’s article is headed Feath- 
ered Game, and we will only consider 
that. In the long ago, when I was a 
wild, untutored savage, called a boy, 5 
killed every living thing that I could,and 
I ate them; for such things were plenty 
and half a century ago there was little 
sentiment about destroying bird life,. 
whether useful to man or not, and I killed 
and ate robins, catbirds, orioles, thrushes,. 
meadow-larks and even such wood- 
peckers as the red-head and the flicker 
or high-hole. I thought them game 
because they were good to eat, but do 
not consider them as game to-day, and 
in this I also think Mr. Huntington will 
agree. 

Frank Forester drew the game line at 
birds which would lie to the dog or which. 
a pointer or setter would notice, and it 
seems to me to be a good line. To-day 


I would not kill one of the birds named... 


above; no matter how good they might 
be on the table, they are too valuable 
to man in other ways; but,I would kilk 
a wild pigeon if they were as abundant: 
as they were in my boyhood days, be- 
cause they are a fine large bird for the 
table, but technically not game. The 
dove is in the same category but there is. 
something in the name, the gentle nature: 
of the bird, or a sentiment of some kind, 
that would tempt me to lower my gun 
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as it passed. That, however, is foreign 
to the question, What is game? 

My boyhood preceptor, “Old Port” 
Tyler, used to shoot and eat night herons, 
or “quawks,” but they are more than 
doubtful “game.” I.am sorry that Mr. 
Huntington says: “Swallows are an ex- 
cellent mark.” If he will consider what 
these birds are doing to keep down in- 
sects he will realize the wisdom of the 
New York law which provides a penalty 
for killing any “‘insectivorous bird.’ It 
is far better to throw glass balls, or other 
targets in the air to shoot at, than to kill 
a swallow. They are good marks, but 
should not be used as such. 

I assume that Mr. Huntington is a 
young man. I have been young and as 
careless of all life as I was of my own. 
Now, I hold that a man has no right to 
take the life of any living thing except 
for three reasons: for food, for fur, or to 
protect himself. For food he may kill 
the animals which he needs and this 
would include all that are fit for the table, 
and if he needs the hide of an animal it 
is his if he can get it; while the right of 
man to kill rats in his granary, crows in 
his cornfield or king-fishers on his trout- 
pond cannot be questioned. But there 
are things which are of benefit to man- 
kind, and therefore to each individual 
man, which he should not kill, and these 
are swallows and the birds before named. 

This criticism of Mr. Huntington’s ar- 
ticle is intended to be entirely friendly. 
He covers six pages of interesting notes 
on pigeons and doves which are of his- 
torical value and I only comment on his 
first paragraph. 

The term “game” is a technical one, 
after all. Frank Forester defines it in 
one way and Mr. Huntington in another. 
Those who read this will accept one or 
the other. Selah! which may be trans- 
lated “ Let her rip,” or as a friend at my 
elbow puts it: “The hind wagon pays 
the toll.” 

I dislike acrimony as much as I would 
alimony if the latter had ever come my 
way, and I hope that Mr. Huntington will 
not resolve to kill me on sight. If he 


ever seeks me in the wilds of New York, 

I hope he will agree to face me over a 

cold bottle and a hot bird, if the latter be 

in season. FRED MATHER. 
Brooklyn, New York. 
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REFLECTIONS OF AN ANGLER. 





On the third day of November, 1881, 
I enjoyed one of the best days among the 
trout on Bear Creek that it was ever my 
good fortune to see. I started from 
Golden, nine miles distant from my ob- 
jective point, soon after daylight, and 
about 9 a. m. I was on the ground (or at 
the edge of the creek) and saw the smoke 
curling from the smoke stack projecting 
from the roof of Peter Walsh’s house. I 
do not now remember whether I left 
home without a breakfast or not, but I 
do remember that as soon as I saw the 
aforesaid smoke ascending towards Heav- 
en’s blue dome from Pete’s kitchen I 
suddenly became hungry for breakfast 
bacon, Irish potatoes, home-made bread 
and butter—to say nothing about the 
Java coffee and cream always to be found 
there. After breakfast Pete and I rigged 
up our rods and started down-stream— 
he keeping the right hand, while I fol- 
lowed the left bank when it was con- 
venient, at times crossing the bridges on 
the wagon road. The water was low and 
clear, so that I could see the trout and I 
was satisfied that the trout could see me, 
and of course they were watching Pete 
all the time. After walking half a mile, 
with an occasional cast in a pool, I came 
to a turn in the creek where I had been 
in the habit aforetime of stopping for a 
greater or less time to catch fish. Pete 
was just leaving the lower edge of the 
curve and I halloed to him: “Did you 
catch any?” “No,” he replied. “Why 
don’t you stop here a little while?” “I 
want to leave that hole for you.” “Thank 
you, my dear fellow.” And I sat down 
on a sloping rock near the edge of the 
stream just where the riffle ended and an 
eddy commenced. 

The scenic view from my seat was a 
beautiful one to the eye but tended to 
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sadness, as it had more of the dead and 
dying in it than of life and gladness. 
The dark green of the spruces and pines 
on the north hill-sides in front of me con- 
trasted somberly with the sear and yellow 
leaves and naked limbs of the cotton- 
woods, alders and aspens as they lay 
scattered over the dead grass awaiting 
the coming of the snow to bury them in 
the white mantle of Winter ; and the sigh- 
ing of the wind as it coursed among the 
trees and moaned over the undulating 
hills and giant granite rocks produced a 
requiem which brought peace and satis- 
faction to my soul—and I soon resumed 
my fishing for trout. 

During the time my mind was musing 
upon the scene before me I had filled my 
briar-wood with cut-plug and smoked the 
pipe of peace with Nature and all the rest 
of mankind, except Pete. My lance-wood 
rod had been standing or leaning against 
the branch of an overhanging alder bush. 
As I turned to grasp it I saw Pete sitting 
down watching me from behind a tree. 
I did not try to indicate that I saw him, 
but proceeded to swing the rod through 
the air, and then I slowly adjusted a yel- 
low helgramite to a No. 4 O'Shaughnessy 
hook, and on the leader above I fastened 
a No. 4 split shot. I did not cast the 
lure into the water immediately but let it 
swing over the riffles. I tested the 
strength of the leader and “fooled” away 
considerable time; and Pete sat there as 
long as I did, he receiving an object les- 
son in fishing for mountain trout. At 
length with the slightest possible muscu- 
lar exertion and movement of my arm I 
sent that helgramite to the edge of the 
opposite bank and then drew it to the 
centre of the stream and permitted it to 
sink to the bottom and float down and as 
it reached the margin of the pool drew it 
towards me. At that identical moment 
it was seized and, with an energetic turn 
or twist of the wrist, I was engaged in a 
struggle with a‘ two-and-a-half pound 
member of the Salmo Mykiss family. 
Inside of a minute Pete was by my side, 
shouting as he came: “ You have him!” 
“Take it easy!” “Don't hurry!” “Don’t 


pull so hard.” “He's a buster.” And, as 
the fish neared the shore, he even tried 


to take-hold of the line to assist me, but - 


I told him if he touched that line I would 
“break his head,” and then he kept away 
and in about ten minutes I gently lifted 
the fish from the water with the hook in 
his mouth. He was soon dispatched and 
dressed and placed in my sack. My 
comrade profitted by the object lesson on 
working slow while after trout. We 
worked the stream as far down as. Mc- 
Knight’s with a total catch of 87, but 
caught no o‘her that would weigh over 
one pound. 

And that reminds me to say that fish 
caught and eaten in November are better 
in our mountains than at any other month 
except December and January. After 
that they lose fat and are not so firm 
fleshed. 


SUCKERS IN THE DITCH. 


Jacob Hornbein, who has just returned 
from a visit to New York and other East- 
ern points, tells the following: “On my 
trip home I met with an accident about 
seventeen miles from Denver on the 
Denver, Texas and Gulf Railroad. The 
train was partially wrecked. The tender 
broke one of its wheels and ran off the 
track, and when we corralled ourselves 
we discovered that we were in two feet 
of snow and five miles from any station 
—Littleton being the nearest place. 
While we were waiting for relief to come, 
I was looking into the High Line irrigat- 
ing ditch (which runs near the track) and 
discovered something moving in the 
water, in a pool—the ditch being nearly 
dry. I got the porter from the Pullman 
and proceeded to investigate. We found 
fish enough to supply the wants of the 
train. By means of a club we secured 
as many as we wanted. Some of them 
would weigh three pounds. And they 
were mighty good eating. They had 
red fins and were spotted. Well, the 
mouth was not very large—” 

It did not take me long to discover that 
they were what we called “red horse” 
or the Platte River sucker. They area 
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good deal better than no fish to a hungry 
man, but with a trout in sight I would 
hold off and fish long before eating the 
aforesaid sucker. 

GONE. 


The Small Boy and the Summer Tour- 
ist have gone from our mountains and 
lakes, not to return until next June; but 
the hardy mountaineer and the real dis- 
ciple of Sir Izaak are still partaking oc- 
casionally of fried trout. 


Denver, Colo. W. R. Scorrt. 


ti 





WE are in receipt of three letters from 
sportsmen in different sections of Illinois 
‘ claiming that our Springfield Solons 
showed great unwisdom in making the 
open season on Bob White from October 
1 to December 1. “As you and I know 
by actual experience,” a personal friend 
writes the Editor, “October is nowhere 
near so pleasant a month for this class 
of field shooting as November and De- 
cember:. It is far too warm for long 
cornfield marches, when weighted down 
with the double-barrel and forty brace of 
loaded shells, and any bright dog will 
supply you with enough particulars of 
the torments suffered at such a time as 
would make even the quills upon the 
fretful porcupine stand out in sympathy.” 
“I favor,” says another writer, ‘‘the 
months of November and December as 
the open season for quail in Illinois.” 

ang 

Just as this issue goes to press there 
come to hand many letters from the 
Maryland coast country—Havre de Grace 
and elsewhere—telling of the superb sport 
now being had with the ducks in the 
great Terrapin State. There are great 
regiments of mallards, teal, red-heads and 
the celery-eating canvasbacks, and, while 
it is true that much pursuing by the gun- 
bearers among the Pale Faces has made 
them uncommonly wary, the point shoot- 
ing at many places is almost as good as 
it used to be in “de days befo’ de Wah.” 


Tue Trap and Dog departments of our 
January number will be as bright as a 
pretty girl’s eyes. Watch ’em sparkle! 


AFIELD. 
A CAPITAL BOOK. 





Tue Story oF THE Cowsoy. By E. 
Hough. Illustrated. D.Appleton & 
Co.: 1897. 350 pages; price $1.50* 

Mr. Hough is to be congratulated on 
the happy outcome of his endeavor to 
show the cowboy as he really is, while 
in nowise losing sight of the poetic side 
of the man and his environments. We 
thought we knew Emerson Hough, but 
we don’t—because he has lived a great 
deal more on the cattle range than we at 
first thought possible. The cowboy has 
rightly been idealized by one of our great 
painters as “the Last of our Knights- 
Errant.” Though good reading in this 
respect, Mr. Hough’s book is a vast deal 
more than a beautifully-written eulogy 
of frontier heroism. He tells all about 
the ramifications of the great cattle in- 
dustry while giving the cowboy a secure 
niche in the historical gallery of the 
Nation's life. The work is a gem of good 
typography, while the illustrations are 
accurate and full of life—especially those 
from the master-hand of C. M. Russell 
of Great Falls-—-Montana’s famous cow- 
boy artist. The author seizes the salient 
points of cowboy character and that the 
theme is dear to him let the following 
attest: 

‘Our friend Jim—and proud may you 
be if he calls you friend!—is a man able 
to-read brands and ride horses, to follow 
sign and mark calves, to ride all day and 
all night, to go hungry and thirsty, to go 
without shelter or home or guidance, 
always having in mind the thing he 
started out to do,the duty that is to be 
performed. This duty he will do with- 
out overseeing. He is his own overseer. 
He needs no instruction nor advice. No 
higher type of employee ever existed, nor 
one more dependable. The rudest of the 
rude in some ways, he is the very soul of 
honor in all the ways of his calling. The 
very blue of the sky, bending evenly 
above all men alike, has reflected into 
his heart the instinct of justice—that 


* This or any other book you may want will be sent, 
post-paid, by Sports AFIELD on receipt of price, 
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justice which is at the core of all this wild 
trade of the range. Under all the ills of 
life the cowboy ‘’quits himself like a 
man. That is his standard. There are 
some who ask for the gallop of the cow- 
boy, and not the quiet trot, some who 
think his crudeness and his wildness 
should be made his distinguishing fea- 
tures. Rather let us say that his chief 
traits are his faithfulness and manliness. 
There is his standard—to be a “square 
man.” If you called him a hero, he 
would not know what you meant.” 


witha more meritorious publication,every 
way. Many improvements that we have 
set our heart upon are not possible of 
accomplishment at the former charge of 
$1.20 a year; and among that immense 
army -making up our subscription lists— 
unrolling southward from our Western 
citadel as far as the breeze-stirred pampas 
of Argentina and northward to the Yukon 
—we are certain there are none but what 
will gladly concede Sports AFIELD's-bet- 
terment during 1898 (its 12th year of 
service). We could particularize where- 





Se 
ROPING A MAVERICK. 
Painted by C. M. Russett, for “The Story of the Cowboy.” Copyright, 1897, by D. Appleton & Co. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 





From and after the first day of De- 
cember, 1897, the subscription price of 
Sports AFIELD will be $1.50 a year; 
single copies, 15 cents. For the con- 
venience of the trade, the news-stand 
price of the December number will re- 
main at 10 cents. We believe that sub- 
scribers and advertisers alike will take 
kindly to this very slight advance— 
especially as it will enable us each month 
to present the great Sportsman Public 


in certain things will cost us more than in 
the past, but abstain for fear of becoming 
prolix. With a sure reliance on the just 
judgment of old friends, we ask new ones 
to have a faith in the high-mindedness of 
our ideals. From that ideal it is human 
history that we must all fall short; but 
our hearts are with you, gentlemen, and, 
wishing you God-speed and good luck in 
love, in business ‘and afield, we remain 
yours to command. 
Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


By CLAUDE K1N@, 











A CRITIC. 


I was sittin’, kind o’ shiv’rin’ like, 
By the fire, t’other day, 

An’ a friend o’ mine cum walkin’ 
To smoke an’ have his say. 

An’ he says: ‘‘ My old friend, Jimmy boy, 
I’ve bin readin’ all to-day 

Bryant’s Death o’ the Flowers, an’ Jim, 
It seems my thoughts to sway.” 

I was smokin’ quite a spell or more 
Afore I answered him; 

An’ then I says, ‘‘If it’s good an’ straight, 
Why blart it out to Jim.” 

Then he told me, sort o’ tragic’ly 
O’ Autumn’s birth so sad, 

Au’ ’twas after he’d been spinnin’ on 
Thet my own say I had: 

**You may Bryant all the wintry year, 
But you’ll not bother me, 

Fur, as to the ‘saddest an’ the sear,’ 
It’s Spring unto a T; 

For then so still an’ a sodden like— 
The woods are but a pall; 

An’ fur Jimmy comes there from thet wood 
No answerin’ bird-like call. 

All the deer are safe and sound, law-bound, 
The quail need quail no more, 

The leetle squirrel is sassy-like, 
An’ ‘‘duckin’s” mighty poor. 

Cute old ’possum an’ the ’coon are gone, 
The fox is left alone ; 

An’ ole Tige an’ Pete are lazy-like— 
We all must stay at home. 

Naw, sir; Bryant may be smart, old pard, 
But he can’t stuff ole Jim 

An’ sweet Autumn’s days have come at last 
But not too soon fur him. 





Then, friend, just drink this good old Rye 
To toast the Autumn days; 

Fur ’tis then you'll see Jim huntin’ ’round 
’Mid wood, an’ field an’ maize. 

An’ on Jimmy call-some Jate fall day 
Just ’bout my supper time; 

An’ we both will have an autumn feast— 
In spite o’? Bryant’s rhyme.” 

Menard, Tilinois. WILL A. MACKENZIE. 
SER ate EOE 


WESTERN NOTES. 





The past season has been a remarkably 
good one for all kinds of game. Deer 
have been very plentiful—nearly every 
Nimrod around having killed one or 
more during the season. The writer 
killed his. first deer this season, after 
tramping: from 8 a. m. until 8 at night. 
Mountain lions are plentiful and have 
already killed several colts so far this 
winter. Fishing was not quite so good 
as in past seasons, on account, I believe, 
of so many outing parties being camped 
along our streams. The Big and Little 
Cimarrons were both stocked with small 
fry last spring for the first time and I 
think in about a year we will have better 
fishing than ever before.’ 


+ 
* * 


Some time ago, if I am not mistaken, 
I read in Sports AFIELD arguments on 
the question, Does a deer raise or drop 
his flag on being shot? I shot a very 
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IN THE FIELD. 


large buck this fall. He was standing 
down-hill from me, quartering, and about 
40 yards. distant. The bullet entered 
about 8 inches behind the right shoulder 
and came out between the left shoulder 
and the breast-bone. He raised his flag 
on my shooting and ran about 12 yards 
and then tumbled heels over head down- 
hill and lodged against a dead tree. This 
makes me think that, when mortally 
wounded, they raise their flag. But 
many sportsmen here claim they drop 
their flag on being shot. How about 
this, ye old deer-hunters ? 


* 
* * 


By the way, 
Can any member 
of the Sports 
Afield Family tell 
me how to blue or 
brown a rifle bar- 
rel? If they will 
give me any infor- 
mation on the 
above, I shall be 
deeply obliged. 

J. J. McNamara. 
Cimarron, Colo. . 
——- &— 

The Adiron- 
dack deer are 
really being pro- 
tected this year 
under the game 
law, which has 
been upheld by 
all right-thinking people, however de- 
nounced by some old hunters. In seven 
mountain townships only thirty-six deer 
were killed this season, against 107 last 
year. One hunter suggests that, if the 
animals grow so plentiful that they annoy 
the farmers, he wishes to be informed, for 
he would be willing to go to the Adiron- 
dacks and thin them out and get a little 
venison by philanthropic means. 


At Orwell Park, Suffolk, England, six 
crack shots went out in the morning and 
when the last drive was over for the day 
the bag stood: 675 partridges, 41 pheas- 
ants and 12 hares. 


A KILLING OF 
Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. 











A KILLING OF GROUSE. 





Ina recently published book of frontier 
life one of the characters explains the 
point of difference between two widely 
separated sections of our country by the 
remark that, “The East shoots from a 
rest, while the West shoots off-hand.” 
‘He might truthfully have altered his 
comparison and stated that the East does 
its hunting afoot and the West from the 
saddle; for such is practically the rule— 
more especially in the “cattle countries” 
bordering the Rocky Mountains. On 
the broad prairies 
of South-western 
Texas the buck- 
board or buggy 
is frequently uti- 
lized by sports- 
men who journey 
far afield in pur- 
suit of feathered 
* game, but in 
= Montana and the 
mee adjoining States 
the necessity of 
traversing a great 
deal of rough 
country has pro- 
bably had some- 
thing to do with 
holding hunters 
on the “pig-skin.” 
Whether the 
shooting is from 
horseback or the ground, it is something 
more than convenient to have four good 
legs instead of two under one between 
chances for trigger-pulling; and those 
who have ever had opportunities for 
observing will agree that a “killing” of 
game—whether black-tail deer or blue 
grouse—weighs less when hung to the 
saddle-horn than when suspended over 
a shoulder already sore from the continu- 
ous carrying of a heavy shot-gun or rifle. 

ORR eS ti Ps 

An English sportsman claims that 
squirrels live on game birds’ eggs after 
the nuts are consumed. Is he only try- 
ing to excite us, or is it as he states? 


BLUE GROUSE. 
LOMBARD, Missoula, Montana. 
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IN THE FLATHEAD RESERVATION. 


The professional photographer of the 
“sky-parlor” galleries may possibly have 
troubles of his own, but, from their very 
nature, they are mere trifles compared 
with those which afflict his unorthodox 
brothers of the craft who carry their 
cameras to the wilderness and attempt 
the portraiture of its denizens. There 
the posing of subjects, or even the choice 
of backgrounds, is quite out of the ques- 
tion, and success 


poose who threw “rocks” at the levelled 
camera, an excess of hostility wrought 
the frustration of its purpose, and we 
have, as the result, a very telling photo- 
graph, which might properly be labelled, 
‘An Incipient Outbreak in the Flathead 
Reservation.” With twenty years added 
to his age, and more effectively armed, 
our young war chief might well head an 
insurrection calculated to cause the War 
Department trouble; but, as things were, 
his pacification has probably long since 

been accomplished. 





depends upon an 
ability to detect 
opportunities for 
effective work and 
grasp them without 
an instant’s delay. 
Through such a 
method has Mr. 
Wallihan obtained 
his inimitable series 
of wild-game pho- 
tographs— speci- 
mens of which have 
appeared in this 
magazine; and in 
catching the snap- 
shots here given 
Doctor Lombard 
was doubtless 
driven to adopt 
similar tactics. 
Speaking in the 
light of his own 
past experience, the 
writer believes that 
“Tnjuns” area trifle 
more troublesome than “ varmints ” when 
it comes to getting them to face a camera. 
There is a natural shyness to contend 
with in both cases, and in that of the 
noble redman, his loving consort and in- 
teresting progeny, there is also an indis- 
tinct intelligence of the fact that some- 
thing is to be “taken,” without a recom- 
pense of four-fold value, and there is a 
dogged determination—born of “natural 
cussedness”’—to handicap the photogra- 
pher in every possible way. That's the 
“Injun” of it! In the case of the pap- 





A FUTURE WAR CHIEF. 
Doctor Lombard writes: ‘‘ This young Indian kept stoning 
me while I was trying to take his picture near 
his father’s camp.” 


The larger illus- 
tration reveals an 
attempt at posing, 
and is consequently 
of less interest; 
though of value as 
showing the tribal 
characteristics in 
features and cos- 
tume. There is 
nothing Indian-like 
in the grouping; 
the squaw being as 
plainly uncomfort- 
able under the un- 
accustomed caress- 
ing touch as Paul 
is surprised at his 
own public demon- 
stration of fondness. 
His puzzled ex- 
pression is worthy 
of note. He feels, 
without compre- 
hending the reason 
why, that his own 
importance in the finished photograph 
will be secondary to that of his squaw, 
and he half resents the idea. Possibly 
he is the-flower of his tribe; she, but the 
flower of his wigwam. Why should 
Beauty rate higher than Manliness and 
Valor? It is a puzzling question for his 
half-savage brain to decide, and it is 
more than probable that he will never 
reach its solution. 

As a Christmas or New Year’s gift, we 
suggest a subscription to Sports AFIELD. 
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AS TO FEATHERED GAME. 





In reading the October Sports AFIELD, 
I noticed in Mr. Huntington’s excellent 
article on Wild Pigeon and Dove Shoot- 
ing the statement that wild pigeons are 
not found on the Pacific Coast. In this 
he is mistaken, as Monterey County, 
California, was literally f//ed with them 
this year. Farmers hired men and boys 
to drive them 
from their 
fields, where 
they pulled up 
the young 
grain and des- 
troyed crops 
as persistently 
as grasshop- 
pers and jack- 
rabbits. 

F. H. BAKER, 
Salinas, Calif. 

-~-@— 

THE long, 
low coast of 
the Gulf of 
Mexico is the 
winter home 
of the wild 
duck. He is 
there in mill-_ 
ions. This 
coast is lined 
with fresh 
water ponds, a 
little way back 








ponds and the birds flushed the resulting 
negative would show only a solid black 
wall. “Ona sunshiny day,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Times- Herald, 
‘“‘T have lain in the grass at one end of 
a sheet of fresh water when the ducks 
were frightened away by the report of a 
gun fired at the other end. *They have 
streamed over meat a height of 200 yards 
in such masses that I was as completely 
shaded as if I 
had held an 
umbrella. In 
those brilliant 
streaming 
crowds were 
all the colors 
that ever came 
to the vision 
of a painter— 
a very riot of 
hue, once seen 
never to be 
forgotten.” 
—- @— 
Our friend 
Colonel Hew- 
itt of Gifford’s 
Horse had a 
"| Narrow escape 
| from a painful 
death in one 
of the recent 
fights in Mata- 
beland. While 
advancing to 
therebels,says 
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from the sea, 
and in these 
ponds grows 
the “senna” 
weed, It bears a small black bean 
that is the ducks’ delight. The ponds 
will average a mile in length by half a 
mile in width. Sometimes in their 
middle grows a clump of live oaks. 
Their surfaces not infrequently are 
literally covered wild-fowl. If fright- 
ened by the down-swooping hawk, they 
rise with a sound like thunder, audi- 
ble more than a mile away. Ifa 
camera were focussed upon one of these 


PAUL AND WIFE. 
Amateur Photo by Dr. C. W. Lomparp, Missoula, Montana. 


a soldier-cor- 
respondent of 
The Shooting 
Times, a Mar- 
tini-Henry bullet struck him on the 
pouch carried by him on his bayonet- 
belt. The pouch, luckily, was tightly 
packed with revolver cartridges. The 
bullet went through the greater part of 
these, and then was deflected downwards, 
tearing out the bottom of the pouch and 
burying itself in the ground. Another 
escape was that of Niemayer, the bullet 
striking the metal badge on his hat, and, 
flying off, ploughed a furrow in his scalp. 
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COUNTING POLES AND TIES. 


SIXTEENTH PAPER. 


“In my traveller’s history, 
Wherein of antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch 
Heaven, 
It was my hint to speak —Othello. 


Tr ling Correspond 

While in Vancouver, British Columbia, I met 
and had a very pleasant chat with a gentleman 
who has done a great deal of travelling. Said he: 
**Not long ago I had occasion to cross the conti- 
nent from west to east. On previous trips I had 
gone over the American lines; so I thought this 
would be a very good opportunity to try the 
Canadian Pacific. I went to one of their agents 
and said, ‘Look here. I’m going east on your line 
and may come back that way with my sister. 
People have told me that service on the C. P. was 
poor. Now, if you can guarantee reasonable satis- 
faction, I’ll buy a ticket.’ ” 

In reply the agent wrote out and sealed a letter 
and gave it to him with his ticket, remarking that 
if he wanted anything he could get no other way 
to present that letter. ‘‘ But mind, now,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘I don’t want you to allow your curiosity 
to drive you to open it or to use it before you 
have to.” 

All went well till my friend came to the Rock- 
ies. Here he wanted to ride in the locomotive cab, 
and intimated as much to the conductor. 

‘* Impossible,’’ said that worthy. 

‘Sell me a ticket for it, then,” persisted the 
traveller. 

**Can’t do it. 
conic reply. 

‘Can I get a permit?’’ was the next question. 


“ No.”’ 





was the la- 


Against the rules,’ 


‘*Then, look at this. Your agent said to use it 
if I wanted something I couldn’t get otherwise.”’ 
He of the brass buttons opered the white envel- 
ope and ran his eye over the few lines it contained. 
A broad grin settled on his face and silent laugh- 
ter shook him: ’ 

“Great fellow, that agent. 1’d let you ride in 
a minute if the division superintendent were not 
He’s a fish with more scales than I’ve 
got, and you'll have to see him. Come along and 
I'll show him this.” 

The missive had a magic effect on the D.S. He 
took my friend out to the cab, introduced him to 
the driver and fireman—to whom he gave special 
injunctions to be cordial and accommodating— 
and then went back in the Pullman. 

Even the glorious scenery through which they 
were then passing could not draw my friend’s 
attention from that mystic letter. He opened it 
and this is what he read : 


aboard. 


“ W— says the C. P. is no good, 
and oblige 


Prove him a liar 
-_— , Agent.”’ 

Short but very effective. 

From my friend’s office I had occasion to go to 
that of Mr. Coyle (who is at the head of Canadian 
Pacific affairs in Vancouver). ; 

After an agreeable twenty-minates’ chat I arose 
to go, when Mr. C. said, ‘‘How would you like 
to take a run over our line as far as Banff ?’’ 

How would I like a piece of home-made mince 
pie on Thanksgiving Day or a grub-stake offer for 
the Klondyke? Perhaps I didn’t jump at that 
offer as readily as a man would hop out of the 
State ‘‘pen.’’ if he could, but my recollection is 
that I did. 

I was away on this trip almost a week. To be 
brief, I saw in that 560 miles east and return the 
finest scenery of mountain, river and valley that 











CYCLING. 


I have ever feasted my eyes upon. Rushing riv- 
ers against which the salmon were, at that time, 
battling with all their might. Rivers on whose 
banks the Indian builds his smoke-house and 
watches day and night, spear or sein in hand, to 
capture his winter’s food supply. Great mount- 
ains that vied with each other in their efforts to 
reach highest towards the deep blue above; 
mountains whose gigantic rocky shoulders stand 
revealed and rough in summer, but which lie deep 
under a spotless blanket of soft snow in these days 
of furnaces and temper-rousing steam radiators. 

Banff lies in the Canadian National Park. This 
scenic reservation is neither so large nor yet so 
beautiful by half as our own Yellowstone, yet it 
has the beauty of stupendousness and perspective 
to a marked degree. Here, too, are hot sulphur 
waters and our Canadian cousins, realizing their 
healing qualities, have established a large and 
well-appointed sanitarium on the banks of the 
swirling Bow where afflicted humanity may find 
that, after all, life is worth the living. Both com- 
ing and going, all trains stop at the Glazier House, 
where all who wish may step out and view the 
greatest river of ice south of the mighty Yukon. 

There is good bear, deer, elk and caribou shoot- 
ing to be had in these mountains, too; though, 


like all other big game in the Great West, it is in 


need of protection against the many guns that both 
white and red men alike are wont to level at it. 

From this trip I went direct to Portland, Ore- 
gon, meeting there an old friend, Mr. J. R—, a 
photographer of much ability, who was just about 
to set out on a tramping trip to Mount Hood, one 
of the great snow caps of the Cascade Range. 
Sixty miles distant his old grey head is plainly visi- 
ble from Portland (when the weather is clear) and 
many pilgrims make the journey to and from the 
_ metropolis and hoary peak each year. 

Jack and I left the City of the Willamette early 
one bright morning, stretching out our necks 
under the burden of our forty pound packs. 
Blankets, grub and camera were all we carried 
besides our alpenstocks, and we found that was 
plenty before we landed at timber-line, sixty miles 
from town, three days later. 

The third night out we camped at timber-line, 
The wind (which is always blowing around Mount 
Hood) was tossing the feathery arms of the few 
deformed firs that struggled for existence against 
the shifting lava dust and masses of volcanic rock 
and the usual drifting mist and fog threatened at 
any moment to hide the great, white suow-field 
from view. Camp was made and supper partaken 
of. Then we turned in, oblivious to all save a 
sense of extreme weariness. Next day we did the 
White River Glacier. We ate lunch on a hum- 
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mock of glacial ice and drank melted glacier as a 
beverage. Jack got a piece of lava mixed up 
with his dessert and bit into it before he was aware 
of its presence. Perhaps his remark that it tasted 
like hell was appropriate, but it was jarring to the 


ear in that great expansive silence. 


For two days it stormed and we hugged Camp 
Comfort, but at the end of this ptriod the clouds 
broke and sailed away, save for a few that went 
round and round the peak like a big feather belt. 

Cache-ing what we did not need, we shouldered 
blankets and enough grub to last until our return 
and hit the trail, marked out by little colored 
rocks set up on top of big boulders, for the summit. 
Climbing mountains isn’t what it’s cracked up to 
be; and, for my part, I don’t care to be either a 
Mazama or a big-horn. Your feet get wet in the 
snow and you have to wear blue goggles to prevent 
snow-blindness. Your breath comes hard and 
quick and your foot-steps are shorter and a hun- 
dred times slower than your heart-beats. But 
when you get to the top and dig out a little cave | 
in the snow, to shelter you from the wind, and are ' 
at liberty to lie back at your ease and munch a 
hard-tack or look out over the great expanse of 
country at your feet, then the Mazama and the 
mountain goat get their full reward. 

While we lay around the little alcohol lamp that 
night, melting enough snow to wash our dishes, 
Jack’s trousers came in contact with the flame. 
Not wishing to wake him from the doze into which 
he had fallen, nor vet desiring that Mount Hood 
should be his funeral pyre, I lifted the can of ice- 
water and put it where it would do the most good. 
Just then Jack woke up. It was too cold to sleep 
in wet trousers; so he slept in no trousers—hang- 
ing the rescued ones out to dry in the wind. Had 
he put more rocks on the waist-band they would 
not have gotten away while we slumbered—leav- 
ing Jack to make half the descent to snow-line in 
garments that would have greatly shocked the 
Portland belles had they trained their glasses on 
the white mountain, lit with early sunlight that 
morning. 

Providence dealt kindly with Jack, arrested his 
fleeing nether garments and held them fast against 
a sharp, slanting rock. I called his attention to 
the fact that this was mere luck and would not 
happen again one time in a handred—only to be 
told that he’d be consarned if he’d any desire to 
try it the other ninety-nine times. 

Government Camp is four miles from the peak. 
For part of the way Jack looked for all the world 
like a ‘‘special underwear’’ show-window figure. 
I did so want the loan of that camera for ‘‘just a 
minute’’—but Jack would not be persnaded ! 

We reached Portland in a day and a half—foot- 
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sore, weary and in possession of some very fine 
mountain views. Thirty-six hours later I was 
being whirled east over the superb road-bed of 
the Northern Pacific. 

At pretty Ellensburg, Washington, I stopped 
off to see the friends of this journal and found 
them very numerous. In search of pleasant com- 
pany and good game pictures, I strolled up to the 
studio of Mr. O. W. Pautzke. Of the former I 
found plenty, but the latter were scarce—owing 
to the fact that there is very little food for rifle or 
gun in that immediate neighborhood. Farther 
east, in the vicinity of Yakima, ducks and a few 
grouse are met with in spots. From here the N. 
P. whirled me eastward, through the great wheat 
and fruit country of Eastern Washington to Spo- 
kane. In spite of the fact that such big crops of 
dollar wheat had been harvested, I saw no farmers 
playing quoits with the big ‘‘shiners.”’ 

Spokane may rightly be called one of the great 
cities of our Nortwestern Wonderland. The Wash- 
ington State Sportsman Association meet was in 
progress at the Spokane club’s grounds. If the 
background of these premises—a dun-colored bluff, 
flecked with many evergreens—were better, more 
creditable scores would be made. Excellent work 
was done, however, and the meet proved a great 
success—honors being divided between the crack 
shots of Spokane and Tacoma. 

During my stay (which was quite a long one, 
owing to the attractions the Annual Fruit Fair 
offered) I met many interesting, sportsmen among 
whom I may mention W. H. Shipman, M. Lang, 
W. F. Warren, J. Maxwell and L. E. Worstell ; 
and I am confident there is a bright future ahead 
for the Spokane Rod and Gun Club. ; 

A very pretty ride is that over the Northern 
Pacific to Wallace, Idaho. The trip is partly by 
rail and partly by boat. Leaving the train at 
Ceeur d’Aléne City, the boat is taken from one 
end of twenty-mile-long Coeur d’Aléne Lake to 
the other. Then follows a most enjoyable run for 
quite a number of miles on the river of the same 
name to Mission, where connection is made for 
the town of Wallace via the narrow gauge. The 
rest of the trip is through a country that leads 
gradually into hills very rich in silver and lead. 
It is the mining industry that has made Wallace 
the lively town that it now is. 

Here is a good rod and gun club, with traps and 
an excellent rifle range. The local sportmen do 
not have to go very far from home to find good 
duck, grouse or big-game shooting and the fishing 
is not to be surpassed. Visitors will always find 
H. G. King, I. Wilson, Dr. C. V. Genoway, R. P. 
Heard, C. M. Whitlaw, P. B. Knight, J. F. Jacobs, 
T.F. Jamieson, Mr. Fuller, Mr. Doherty, Mr. Kin- 
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kead and a whole lot of others wide-awakeand ready 
to do the honors, providing always that said callers 
drop in before the aforesaid sportsmen have all 
flown away to the Klondyke. 

From Wallace to Missoula, Montana, the steel 
horse carries one up tremendous grades, where as 
many as three loops in the track may be seen at 
once, if one will but take the trouble to lean out 
and glance downwards. Half the way from one 
town to the other the Puff—puff! of the engine pul- 
sates from bluff to bluff; while for most of the 
remaining distance the ear is tortured by the 
shrieking of the brakes. The mountains we 
passed through and over that day were grey 
with the first snows of the season. Nature had 
begun to fill her great snow reservoirs that shall 
feed the many streams next season. 


Billings, Mont. NorMAN N. SPEAR. 
mL Bar A 


Equal to the Occasion. 

A Punxsutawney girl was out biking the other 
day with a Punxsutawney young man. They were 
six miles from home on a country road. She 
punctured her tire. 

‘* Alas,’ said the young man as he dismounted 
and looked the picture of despair, ‘‘I have no re- 
pair kit! What shall we do? It is awful!” 

Quickly extracting a large wad of chewing gum 
from her mouth and placing it over the puncture 
before much of the wind had escaped, the girl said: 

‘*Lend me your handkerchief.”’ 

Young Augustus Fitz James handed her his 
bandanna. 

Deftly she wound it round the tire, over the 
chewing gum, and tied the ends in a hard knot on 
the inside. 

‘“‘T am ready,’’ she said, and she mounted her 
wheel and rode off with a nonchalant air and a 


fresh wad of gum. 
a ee 


THE growing popularity of the bicycle in Mexico 
and further south in Central America is causing 
the attention of American capitalists to be turned 
towards the manufacture of the wheel in our sis- 
ter republic. With the approval of President Diaz, 
the Government has granted two concessions for 
the establishment of bicycle factories—one to be 
started in the City of Mexico and the other at 
Monterey. As most of our readers know, bicycles 
of American make are exclusively used in the 
many States of the Mexican Republic. 


The Rocky Mountains 

Along the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad abound 
in large game. Moose, deer, bear, elk, mountain lions, 
etc., can yet be found there. The true sportsman is 
willing to go there for them. A little book called ““Won- 
derland ’97,”’ published by the Northern Pacific Railway, 
will be sent upon receipt of six cents in stamps by CHas. 
S. Fer, Gen’! Pass. Agent, St, Paul, Minn. 
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weg “Gold Dust” “ence 
U:S.5.P. C°: _ Smo keless Is sold 16 ounces to the pound. Using 42 








grains’ (weight)-of GOLD DUST, graduate 
measure, one pound will load 160 shells. More loads and for less money than ina 
pound of any other powder. Makes a 


First-Class Smokeless Cartridge 


with medium-price shells and black edge wadding. For particulars address, 


UNITED STATES SMOKELESS POWDER CO., Batavia, NY. 


For sale by dealers. W. L. COLVILLE, Manager. Send for booklet. 
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REASON No. I. what Accuracy, Strength and Cleanliness 


has been attained by 


The Peters 
Metallic © 
vx Cartridges! 


; 
; 
: 
‘ 


Taper Gauge Drawn Tubing is strongest 
where strength is most needed—at the 
joints. It distributes vibratory strains 
over the entire frame, avoiding sudden jars 





loaded with Black, Smokeless, and 
re-inforcement—and less brazing—are re- Semi-Smokeless Powder. 


quired. Conssquentiy the frame te strong, They are now for sale in almost every town 


in the land. Ask your Dealer or 
Jobber for them. 


durable and safe. Taper gauge drawn tub- 
ing was first used in Andrae cycles. Others 
use itnow. Art Catalogue Free. 


AN DBA E~—tLwavKee. 


If we are not represented in your city write us. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 
150 East Third St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Never Disappoint } E> 1 99260¥6 


Boat Fishing--- 


with still bait—requires a sensitive, straight rod, that the slightest 

defiection caused by a nibble may be instantly felt or noticed. Owing to the strength 
and backbone of the BRISTOL STEEL FISHING RODS, a very light weight—say, 
64% oz.—may be used, and the pleasure of boat fishing mightily enhanced. The 
“Bristol” is made in 17 different sizes and styles, and the weights run from 6% to 1144 ounces. 








and crystallization. By its use no internal 
* 



















Regular jointed style, or telescopic, as you prefer. Send for Catalogue “H.” and see what 
you will see. See? 


The HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., Bristol, Conn. 


Weeeese BEBO G8 BOBO E8 
In writing to advertisers kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield.” 








THE ARGUMENT OF RESULTS. 





Not a few of your correspondents in the rifle de- 
partment of Sports AFIELD (including my old 
friend Barnes of Arkansaw) have shown an incli- 
nation to ridicule the accuracy and effectiveness 
of the new small-calibre rifle with smokeless pow- 
der. I have been skeptical myself on these points 
—more especially since I have never been able to 
get good results with smokeless powder in a rifle. 
I have learned, however, long since, the unwisdom 
of condemning what I had not had personal ex- 
perience of, and have therefore been chary of rush- 
ing into print with a wholesale condemnation of 
this latest invention of the gun-maker’s art. To 
offset what I have read in the press of the unre- 
liability and inaccuracy of the new small calibre 
and the new powder from a military standpoint, I 
have lately received the personal testimony of two 
friends—men of unimpeachable veracity. Both 
used for the first time, this season, the new calibre 
—one a 30-30 Winchester ; the other a .303 Sav- 
age—and both claimed excellent results. The 
Savage was tried in Southern Idaho on mule deer 
and antelope; the Winchester on California deer 
in Mendicino County. There was a remarkable 
similarity in the testimony of both men as given 
me, they being strangers to each other. Both re- 
marked upon the absence of smoke, recoil and re- 
port. th spoke of the exceedingly flat trajec- 
tory and of the tendency to over-shoot at first, 
until this trajectory was taken into consideration. 
Both also spoke of the shock or impact of the light 
ball and the tearing wound made by the soft lead 
point. The Savage killed three mule deer, several 
antelope and two coyotes—the latter at very long 
range, the bullet mushrooming, but going through 
in every case, even on a shoulder shot. No at- 
tempt was made to raise the back sights—a full 
bead being found ample at antelope at 500 yards 
and a fine bead at deer at 150. One coyote was 
killed at 550 paces with a coarse bead. The per- 


formance of the Winchester was more ‘limited, 
being used with effect upon three deer only—but 
there were no cripples. 

Now this is submitted, not as conclusive testi- 
mony of the final superiority of a calibre and a 
powder that are yet in their infancy. As far as it 
goes, however, it is a contribution of a good deal 
more value and a great deal more to the point than 
any amount of wild conjecture or theory. 

Here was a performance that, so far as accuracy 
and trajectory are concerned at all events, leaves 
behind anything that the old calibres and black 
powders can do. I know of no calibre and no 
shell and no load, not even among the “ express,”’ 
that will give that kind of a trajectory—nor do 
any of my readers, imagine. Provided these re- 
ports were unexaggerated and true—and I have 
no reason to doubt them or the men that made 
them—they would seem to foreshadow that the 
old ranges in which game could be shot at with 
reasonable accuracy had been greatly enlarged. 
If this be so, it means two things. It means fewer 
misses and a more rapid disappearance of our al- 
ready vanishing game. On that account, sharing 
as I do the opinions of our friend Mayer, I am 
sorry. Now the reader will please note that I do 
not regard these proofs that I have advanced as 
final and conclusive. I can easily imagine that a 
full season‘s use of either of these two rifles by my 
friends might have materially altered both their 
experience and their testimony. I am also fully 
prepared to hear of testimony in these columns 
directly contrary to that which I have adduced. 
In fact, I expect it. But an ounce of experiment 
in the field is worth a pound of barren conjecture 
in print, and for that reason I have brought for- 
ward these instances, which, as proving of interest 


to me, will doubtless also interest other readers of . 


this journal. I am frank to say, that, so far as I 
am personally concerned, I expect to take to the 
woods again next season with my old .38-90. It 
is no experiment ; I know all about it; just what 
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it will do to a hair and just what it won't do. It 
is all notched on the Lyman back sight ! 

I am afraid, however, that the time is coming— 
and not very far off, either—when the old gun 
will have to take a back seat. I distinctly recollect 
how I kicked over the introduction of the breech- 
loading principle, generally—but, together with 
other old fogies, I had to come to it. The new 
rifle, then, is in the air—and is ‘‘a-comin’.’”’ I 
feel that in my bones. R. RITCHIE. 

Oakland, California. 

ene. Se ees 


THE SMALL-CALIBRE RILE. 


FROM A MILITARY STANDPOINT. 





Some few months ago Mr. Barnes, writing in 
Sports AFIELD, gave @ concise and perspicuous 
summary of his objections to the small-calibre rifle; 
and since then sportsmen have not ceased to con- 
tend with regard to its merits and demerits. They 
easily substantiate their arguments by illustra- 
tions, personal experiences, the opinions of experts 
and veteran sportsmen, and by the results of Gov- 
ernment experiments and tests. 

While the writer of this article does not claim 
to be a recognized or an established authority 
upon fire-arms, he desires to prove, both from 
personal acquaintance and careful observation, 
the absolute ineffectiveness of the small-calibre 
rifle, now used by the soldiers of the United States 
Army, not as a range rifle, but as a reliable and 
trustworthy arm in the mountain hunt. He does 
not agree with Mr. Barnes’ opinion that its calibre 
alone is the strongest point of opposition, but 
rather that its faulty construction, the inadapt- 
ability of its sights, and the peculiar formation of 
its ammunition are more instrumental in not rec- 
ommending the arm to sportsmen. 

It can unhesitatingly be said that as a range 
rifle it is pre-eminently successful and, in many 
cases, more than entirely satisfactory ; but this is 
only because the man has become wholly accus- 
tomed to the gun and knows exactly how much 
allowance to make for the irregularity in the ad- 
justment of the two sights and because he is shoot- 
ing at an immovable target, on which he can locate 
some definite point, sufficiently distant from the 
centre, to put his shots in the bullseye. 

Old hunters have told the writer that the con- 
ditions are very different when shooting at a mov- 
able object on the hunt. In coming upor a deer, 
the period of time is so short, and the possibility 
of the direction and the rapidity with which the 
animal may move is so uncertain, that the hunter 
has not the opportunity to make the usual allow- 
ance; in consequence of which the bullet flies 
wide of the mark, 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that the pres- 


ent rifle possesses many qualities which make it 
more advantageous as a target rifle than the cum- 
bersome large-calibre rifle with its almost unbear- 
able recoil. The gun itself is certainly accurate ; 
marksmen and sharpshooters affirm this by verbal 
and written attestations. The fault and the reason 
for so many indifferent scores lie in the sights. 
Experts, after careful, systematic tests under the 
most favorable circumstances, have so declared. 

Recent tests have also disclosed the fact of its 
amazing penetrating ability; yet they throw no 
light upon its efficacy as a hunting rifle. The fact 


that an animal, after being punctured with no less 


than twelve small bullet holes, had deliberately 
attacked its assailants and succeeded in killing one 


-of them before a sufficient loss of blood had occa- 


sioned lassitude and death, needs no further af- 
firmation. 

Conclusive evidence, ad libitum, can be deduced 
from this adventure-to demonstrate and also to 
establish the reasons for the unfavorable criticism 
and indifferent spirit with which the small-calibre 
rifle has been received by sportsmen, and fully toex- 
plain why soldiers, as target shooters, are so highly 
pleased with the arm and why, as hunters, they 
almost invariably prefer the large calibre rifle— 
their chief objection to the new gun being the 
unreliability of the sights. 

The writer himself would experience no hesita- 
tion in attacking any inhabitant of the forest with 
the faithfal large-calibre gun ; while he unreluct- 
antly acknowledges, with no individual feeling 
of humiliation or cowardice, his unwillingness to 
disturb the blissful existence of any large animal 
with a rifle whose calibre registers less than .40, 
taking the steel or cupra-steel jacketed bullet 
with the bevelled exterior end. 

It is needless to remark that if one-half the bears 
pierced by three or four small-calibre rifle bullets 
had been shot with a large-calibre rifle the result 
would have been immediate death, and one bullet, 
correctly placed, would have sufficed. 

It is the opinion of almost all the sportsmen that, 
with the accurate graduation of the sights and a 
return to the old blunt-edged lead bullets, the 
small-calibre rifle will secure a favorable adoption 
by the shooting world. From this it can certainly 
be logically expected that, with the usual improve- 
ments, the new rifle will completely revolutionize 
the manufacture of fire-arms and entirely supersede 
the old large-calibre rifle with its many points of 
insurmountable disadvantage; for which it re- 
quired an extra man to carry a sufficiency of am- 
munition and a skillful doctor for the shoulder of 
the unfortunate hunter who had fired, in succes- 
sion, more than ten of those double-action, awe-in- 
spiring bullets! T. BOLDEN STEWARD. 

Fort Missoula, Montana. 
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In reply to A. L. Smith’s article in the October 
Sports AFIELD, will say that I have owned five 
different 3-barrel Baker guns and have never had 
one behave as he mentions. I am afraid Brother 
Smith pulled the wrong trigger, and if that be 
the case he ought not to blame the gun. I am not 
convinced yet but what the 3-barreled gun is all 
right. I took my gun and five-year-old pointer 
dog Teddy and went out in the woods. for about 
three hours this afternoon. I saw three grey 
squirrels up a tree at once, but, as it is illegal to 
shoot them before October 15, I let them go and 
moved on after grouse. Teddy pointed a bird be- 
side an old log but the brush was thick and before 
I could get in sight I flushed her but could not 
see her. I followed her up and she flushed wild 
{about ten rods away) from on top of a little 
mound. I sent a charge of shot after her but she 
pitched over so quickly I doubt if she was not’ be- 
hind the hill before the shot got there; at any 
rate I could find no dead bird. This was all I saw. 
Birds are scarce and squirrels more plentifal than 
for years. 

Isaw some advice to Young Sportsmen in the 
last issue—about carrying a gun cocked—which I 
do not agree with. I have used fire-arms for 
twenty-five years and have never had any accident. 
When my gun is loaded it is always cocked and I 
know it is dangerous. It is never pointed at a 
companion under any circumstances. Never! I 
claim a hammer gun is safer going through the 
brush cocked than not; for the hammers may 
catch and snap down if not cocked. If the ham- 
mer is up it cannot be snapped down unless the 
trigger be pulled and my hand is there to protect 
that. The fellow that I catch pointing his gun at 
me around in the woods; or the one who, preced- 
ing me down a path, swings his gun over his 
shoulder with the muzzle about level with my 
eyes, don’t go out with me again. Not much! 

Smyrna, N. Y. E. S. BILLINGS. 

pecan 

GEORGE S. MCALPIN of the Cartaret Club of 
New York recently accomplished the remarkable 
feat of killing eighty-eight live birds without a 


miss. 
————_—_—____ 


THE well-earned reputation of Rolla Heikes as 
a tagret demolisher seems in small danger of 
eclipse, if one may judge from his recent perform- 
ances at the trap. Shooting at Warwick, N. Y., 
on October 4 and 5, he broke 390 out of 410 targets 
thrown for him ; and, on the two succeeding days 
at Newburg, N. Y., broke a total of 361 out of 370— 
thus shooting a 96.2 gait for four days in succession. 


AFIELD. 
GILBERT VS. ELLIOTT. 


Nearly 1,200 people assembled at the Exposition 
Basehall Park, Kansas City, Mo., October 8, to 
witness the match between Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, and J. A. R. Elliott of Kansas City, 
for possession of the Star Cup, held by the latter. 
The conditions were 100 birds to each man; $100 
a side; purse and cup going to the winner. Gil- 
bert was somewhat out of condition from the effects 
of a bicycle accident several weeks before, but shot 
at.a remarkable gait throughout, winning by the 
narrow margin of a single bird. The score: 
Gilbert, 95; Elliott, 94. Elliott killed ninety- 
nine birds—five of them falling dead out of bounds. 
His longest run was fifty-eight birds; Gilbert’s, 
forty-eight. 


an 2 BLES 

A WESTERN exchange, supposed to be ‘“‘ well 
up” on all sporting matters, re-prints a press 
notice of ‘‘a new bullet,” invented by a Birming- 
ham firm and likely to be adopted by the British 
Government. Instead of a conical top the bullet 
has a cup-like cavity in its striking end and is 
said to ‘‘cut a clean round hole which does not 
close. Then it commences to expand and after it 
has travelled six inches it produces a jagged hole 
three or four inches in diameter.” It is quite un- 
necessary to state that such bullets have been con- 
stantly used by many American sportsmen for at 
least a dozen years. They are to be had in nearly 
all calibres and weights—the .45 Gould bullet per- 
haps being of the many the one most generally 
known. 

ve ee Y. 

RECEIVING an enquiry from a Montana friend 
for information in regard to ‘‘the Remington re- 
peater,’? and not having ourselves a very clear 
idea of the arm in question, we wrote to Manager 
Hartley at the Remington Arms Company’s works, 
Ilion, N. Y., who answered that the Remington 
company used to manufacture the 45-70 and 40- 
60 Keene rifle, also the well-known Lee rifle in 
both 45-70 and .433 Spanish. The Keene rifle 
they do not make any more, and the Lee they 
can only furnish in the .433 calibre—having dis- 
posed of all the 45-70’s they had made up on the 
last order for this arm. 


— ————<——__——_ 

The Monon Route has established a new through 
sleeping-car line between Chicago and Washington and 
Baltimore via Cincinnati, the C. H. & D., B. & O. 8. W. 
and B. & O. railways. The sleeper is ready for occupancy 
in Dearborn Station at 9:30 p. m. and leaves at 2:45 a, m. 
daily—arriving at Washington at 6:47 and Baltimore 7.55 
the following morning. As the sleeper goes through 
without change (and as the hours of leaving and arriving 
are so convenient) this will prove altogether the most 
comfortable, as well as the most picturesque, route to the 
National Capital. City Ticket Office, 232 Clark Street- 
Depot, Dearborn Station, Chicago. 
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Ir is often asked where the tribesmen of 
India and Africa get English-made rifles. A 
solution of the problem, is supplied by a front- 
ier correspondent of the Manchester Guardian. 
It seems that when the War Office finally de- 
cided to call in the Snider and issue in its stead 
the Martini-Henry, the discarded weapons 
were to be broken up, and a similar arrange- 
ment is understood to be in force in regard to 
the Martini-Henrys as they are displaced by 
the Lee-Metfords. But this breaking-up pro- 
cess is merely a subterfuge. The wood-work of 
the stocks is usually burnt out, with the re- 
sult that the more fusible parts of the metal 
work are rendered useless; but the action is 
seldom seriously damaged and:the barrels are 
‘*nicked”’ and ‘‘punched”’ so slightly that a 
little clever manipulation makes the bulk of 
them as good as new. After being mutilated 
the rifles are sold as ‘‘scrap’’ metal—the pur- 
chasers being Belgian and German manufact- 
urers. It appears that out of the remains of 
two or three mutilated weapons it is always 
possible to produce one serviceable rifle. A 
ready market is found for the re-constructed 
arms in Persia, which explains the arming of 
the Indian frontiersmen, and the fact that large 
consignments of these ‘‘made over’’ weapons 
are sent via Delagoa Bay into the interior of 
Africa accounts for the rest. 


< 
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Mrs. W. P. SHatTTucKk of the Minneapolis 
Gun Club has lately added to her record as an 
expert shot by breaking fifty-five targets straight 
and missing but four out of eighty targets thrown. 
Only a few years since this would have been con- 
sidered a remarkable performance for our most 
expert marksmen. 





ae - oe 
A Big Coloradoan. 

A trout weighing 14 pounds, 8 ounces and meas- 
uring 30 inches in length and 20 inches in girth 
was captured in a fish trap at Twin Lakes last 
week. He is supposed to be the daddy of all trout 
and his mounted remains tell the tale to visitors 
at the Denver & Rio Grande offices in Denver. 
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How’s This? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for any case ot 
Catarrah that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. Cheney for the 
last 15 years, and believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions, and financially able to carry out 
any obligation made by, his firm. 
West & Trvuax, Wholedale Druggists, Toledo, O. 
Wapine, Kinnan & Marvin, Wholesale Druggists 

Toledo, Ohio. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting di- 
rectly upon the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
Price 75c. per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. Testimoni- 
als free. Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








--REVOLVERS:: 
“PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT.” 


But practice with a Revolver 


that is perfect. ____ 


SMITH & WESSON, 


No. 1 Stockbridge St., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Send for Catalogue of 12 different styles. 
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The biggest trout ever caught in Lake County 
was taken from Twin Lakes Creek a few days ago 
by J. J. Sprague of the United States fish hatchery. 
It weighed 113 pounds dressed and was 33 inches 
in length. 
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THE new Lee—Enfield rifle, issued to Canadian 
military organizations, was tested at Toronto re- 
cently in a regimental competition. Cordite was 
the explosive used in loading, and many miss-fires 
resulted, bat the rifle gave fairly good satisfaction. 
Shooting at 200, 400 and 500 yards, the possible 
being 75, an examination of the scores showed 
one of 70, two of 69 and several of 68 and a few of 
pointslower. The new arm, with proper ammuni- 
tion, seems — of meeting every requirement. 

SOME SS SU Ses 8 

Goop things in our January number will be 
Mr. Huntington’s ‘‘ Wild Turkey Shooting,’’ with 
illustrations ; a fascinating paper on duck shooting 
by Henry David ; ‘‘ A Matutinal Scrap,”’ by Lewis 
B. France; a portrait of Life on the Great Cattle 
Ranges of Texas from the pen of their ablest 
chronicler ; an article by the editor on the Pointer 
(for which good photos are earnestly asked for of 
all lovers of the breed) ; and a beautifully illus- 
trated Dog department. 
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FROM ACROSS THE LINE. 





In the fifteenth paper of Mr. Spear’s interesting 
**Poles and Ties” series, I notice that, in speaking 
of the James Bay Athletic Association, this organi- 
zation is made to embrace the Gun Club and the 
Yacht Club. The J. B. A. A. is an independent 
organization— more as an athletic and rowing 
club. It has so far, since joining The North Pa- 
cific Association of Amateur Oarsmen, won the 
four-oared Amateur Championship from the Willa- 
mettes of Portland as well as from the Seattle and 
Vancouver clubs. Last year, at the meet in Port- 
land, it not only won the Senior but also the Inter- 
mediate and Senior fours. Rather a good record, 
this, for its three years in the ranks of the N. P. 
A. A. O. But to revert: All our clubs here are 
separate. There is a scheme on foot to amalga- 
mate them, but I am afraid it will never reach a 
successful consummation. 

Seeing the name ‘‘Klondyke’’ mentioned in 
many parts of your magazine, I would say that, 
if any of the myriad readers of SPoRTS AFIELD 
have any idea of going to that region, they would 
do well to outfit here at Victoria and go in by the 
All-Canadfan route, via Stickeen River an Tele- 
graph Creek. By outfitting here and being given 
the necessary papers, there will be no trouble with 
the Customs House officials or Mounted Police. 
All foreign goods, on reaching the gold fields, have 
to pay a duty of about thirty-five per cent. Up 
here one can get first-class goods at ordinary whole- 
sale prices, and there will not be any attempt at 
“‘skinning’’ the adventurer about to set out for 
the Frozen North. J. D. HELMCKEN, M. D. 

Victoria, British Columbia. 


ee 


THE UNIon METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
has just issued a new and beautifully illustrated 
catalogue of every conceivable make of ammuni- 
tion which they will send free to the trade or to 
individual sportsmen mentioning SPoRTS AFIELD. 
Address your request to the New York City office, 
315 Broad way. 








*“ PERFECT” POCKET OILER. 
Best and Neatest Oil o- in the world. Does not leak. 
Regulates suppl. iy, of oil exactly. Highest 
’s Fair, Chicago, 1893. 


award, Worl 


% size. 





Price, 25c each. Handsomely Nickeled. 


. STAR n OILER Second to none but the “Perfect.” 


This is an excel- 
lent oiler and em- 
ies many im- 
provements. 
Price 15 cents 











4g Bize. each. 


CUSHMAN & DENISON, 172 9th Ave., N.Y. 


AFIELD. 
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To Shoot a Rifle, Pistol or ‘Shot-Gun ? 


If so, our Ideal Hand Book “ P” will interest you. 
120 pages of knowledge gained through twenty-five apd 
experience with Arms and Ammunition. No 
Shooter should be without it. Send two 2-cent stamps for 
postage and mention Sports Afield. Book Free. 

IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 56, 


New Haven, Conn. 





Moose-Hide Moccasins 


—PRICES :— 
Gentlemen’s sizes, 6-11, 
$2.75; Ladies’ and Boys’ 2-5, 
$2.25; Youths’ and Misses,’ 
11-1, $2; Children’s (cloth 
tops) 8-9-10, $1.50. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Price-list of 
Moccasins and 


WISCONSIN CRUISING SHOES, 


the Best Hand-made Hunting Shoe in the Country. 





Sent Prepaid upon receipt of price. 


Metz & Schloerb, 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN. 





To do Good Work you must have Good Tools. 


The best work can only 
be done with the best 
Clipper, which is 


COATES’ PATENT 
No. 59 
BALL BEARING, 


[A pleasure to run it.] 
= 
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» 
A 
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Also Grooming 


We manufacture 
the only practical 
all- tempered steel, 
flexible shaft for 
either purpose. 


= 


WRITE US. 


Catalogue free, 
with full 
information. 
COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO.,' ? 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


rapid and thorough work. 


Machines warranted to do the most 


Power Clippers of all kinds. 
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A RIFLEMAN SPEAKS. 





I have been a reader of your valuable 
journal for the past year and being an 
old-time rifleman of over twenty-five 
years’ experience, during which time I 
have killed every kind of game from deer 
down to squirrels and quail with the rifle, 
I wish to say a few words in defence of 
game shooting with the rifle, such as Ray 
Osborne of St. Louis.mentions in his arti- 
cle in the November Sports AFIELD. I 
do not think that any sportsman who 
has at any time in his shooting experi- 
ence ever used a rifle has any moral right 
to criticise Mr. Osborne. I think that 
any man who can take a rifle and hit a 
quail’s head at a distance of twenty or 
thirty paces, is entitled to the highest 
praise. I am considered by those with 
whom I have hunted a dead shot at game 
at all distances and I would not wager to 
clip off a quail’s head more than three 
shots out of five at a distance of thirty 
paces, and I have driven six dead centres 
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in succession at that distance with a .32- 
calibre 1873 Model Winchester rifle. 
Have also killed an occasional quail on 
the wing, and can stop a rabbit about as 
often as most sportsmen who use the 
scatter gun. But I forget myself: I did 
not intend to write an article telling of 
what / have and can do myself with a 
rifle, but rather to defend those who take 
a pride in using that grandest of all 
weapons, the rifle. Any boy can learn 
to use a shot-gun in a few weeks’ time 
with a good teacher. Not so of riflemen 
—they are born, not made. 

Joliet, Ills. W. R. CLINE. 

= ieinsliiatins acatebs 

Investigation of the food-habits of 
blackbirds places the balance decidedly 
in favor of the birds. 

pe TE 
Good Bait. 

‘*Hello, over there! What bait are you fishing 
with?’’ 

“One minute. A whopper’s nibbling at my 
hook and I’m fishing with ’bated breath just now.’” 

“Yes. Ismellitnow. Be over in a minute!’’ 











Don’t let Whiskey get the best of you. Get the 
BEST of Whiskey, which is the 


GENUINE DISTILLERY BOTTLING OF 


OLD PEPPER 
WHISKEY 





«eAND OLD.... 


g HENRY CLAY RYE 


Bottled and distilled ONLY by 


JAS. E. PEPPER & CO., Lexington, Ky., 


Under the same Formula for more than 100 Years, 
is guaranteed Absolutely the Purest and Best in 
the World. 


SAMPLE CASE, $15.00. 


Sent on trial, which, if not satisfactory, can be re- 
turned and money will be refunded. 


The Genuine has Patented Coupon. Read it. 


In writing to advertisers_kindly mention ‘Sports A field.” 
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W. D. Tomlin, the well-known Duluth sports- 
man, writes in from Lakota, North Dakota, to ef- 
fect that geese and brant are seen daily in the 
grain-fields of that section by the thousand. 

* ” * 

Hon. C. A. Morey of Winona writes that he has 
had much fine sport,in an angling way, the past 
season. One of the most enthusiastic fly fishermen 
in Minnesota, his recital of days afield should prove 
spirited reading. ‘ 

* * 

Sportsman Dall De Weese of Canyon City, 
Colorado, has just returned from a protracted 
camp hunt in Central Alaska. He secured a num- 
ber of rare specimens of big game, and notice is, by 
these presents, served on him that it is his bounden 
duty to stand up in the Sports Afield Family 
Council for January and tell us all about it. 

* . * 

We are indebted to O. Thorstenson of Moorhead, 
Minnesota, for a pleasing photo of two intrepid 
representatives of that grand breed of dog—the 
pointer. Wufortunately, the photographer did not 
take sufficient pains with his ‘‘ posing,’’ and, as a 
result, the sprawled-out position of this pair of 
beauties does not do them justice, being lacking in 
field spirit, eagerness and ‘‘go’’ —qualities which, 
we are confident, the brace is well imbued with. 

* * * 

Albert G. Holmes, Secretary of the Green Bay 
(Wis.) Gun Club, is one of the most enthusiastic 
canoe-sportsmen thereabouts and has a small 
arsenal of fine ‘‘shootin’-irons.’’ At the famous 
preserves of the Loon Lake Club (of which he is 
a director) our young friend takes his share in 
some of the best wild-fowl sport to be found any- 
where in the North-west; while the deer and 
grouse shooting to be had above Shawano (in the 
Wolf River district) is hard to beat. 


* 
* * 


Capt. George H. Merrill of Green Bay, Wiscon- 
sin, is an angler after ourown heart. His favorite 
grounds (or, rather, waters) are the Suamico, to 
the westward of Green Bay. Among other inter- 
esting colleagues of his on this line, we recall 
Game Warden Bissinger, Val Klesges and the Rev. 
R. Branch. The captain’s banner catch of the year 
was a rainbow trout of 3 pounds, 14 ounces weight 
(dressed) and 23 inches in length. Mr. Branch is, 
furthermore, an adept at making his own flies. 


* 
* * 


In the recent death of the Rev. G. H. Houghton, 
rector of the Little Church Around the Corner, 
the Episcopal Church of Greater New York loses 


a most picturesque and lovable advocate. The 
true name of Doctor Houghton’s church is the 
Church of the Transfiguration and 1898 would 
have ushered in his fiftieth year of service. In all 
the varying degrees of noble human sympathy he 
was a ‘‘peerless kinsman.’’ All our best actors 
knew and loved the man. Not without cause. 
When, more than two decades ago, Actor George 
Holland died the arrangements for his funerel were 
entrusted to Joseph Jefferson, and when he and 
several others called on the Rev. Dr. Saline (then 
the pastor of a fashionable congregation in Madi- 
son avenue) they met with acold reception. Doc- 
tor Saline (according to the New York Sun) refused 
to conduct the service, and when asked who would 
be likely to do it replied : ‘‘ There is a little church 
around the corner where they do such things.”’ 
This incident was widely published and com- 
mented upon, and the name, the Little Church 
Around the Corner, has stuck to Doctor Houghton’s 
church ever since. After the funeral of Mr. Hol- 
land many actors and writers were buried from 
the Church of the Transfiguration—among them 
being Edwin Booth, Lester Wallack, Dion Bouci- 
cault and H. J. Montague. 


x 
* * 


Harper H. Orahood (son of Hon. H. M. Orahood, 
Senator Teller’s law partner) asks: ‘‘Could you 
give me the address of some responsible party who 
can train a dog for duck shoooting and general 
retrieving—in fact, give him a good education? I 
have a two months’ old cocker spaniel and have 
not the time to train him myself.”” Mr. Orahood’s 
address is No. 210 Quincy Building, Denver, and 
any of our friends who may answer him will meet 
one of Colorado’s cleverest sportsmen 

* 

Charles F. Lummis of California, whom it is no 
flattery to call the Nestor of Spanish-American 
learning and folk-lore, is having published by the 
Harpers a new work on Mexico. We look for its 
appearance after the holidays. Lummis knows 
what he knows and hates a sham with unerring 
justice. We believe ‘‘The Awakening of a Na- 
tion’’ will make honor for him and new friends 
for Mexico. 

* , * 

It is Capt. J. M. T. Partello now (in place of 
lieutenant) and, in common with Army friends all 
over the country, we extend our congratulations. 
For the first half of this year Partello was detailed 
on the Mississippi Flood Relief; then followed 
varied duties in Illinois and Kansas; later he 
marched, with his company, from Georgia, across 
country, to Chickamauga and was stationed for a 
while at the Nashville Centennial; from whence 
he has been assigned to duty at Key West. Argal, 
a soldier’s life is a busy one. 


Ob 
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You can take apart any hammer- 
less gun made, but few of them can 
be put together again except by an 
expert gun-smith. Baker guns can 
be put together by any one. Three 
distinct kinds of hammer and ham- 
merless guus to select from. For 
sale by dealers. Let us tell you 
about them. - - - 


BAKER GUN AND FORGING CO., BATAVIA, N. Y. 
BDO 998988894 SO 1 DOS SHeSee 


THE HAENEL REPEATING RIFLE. 





FOR NITRO powpeR: 














MANNLICHER SYSTEM. 














The same weapon as used exclusively by the Ger- 
man, Austrian. and other armies, but Sporting Finish. Calibre 
.315 (8 m.m.) Nickel-mantled bullets for target use, or partly man- 
tled for sporting purposes. Walsrode Smokeless Powder. Muzzle velocity, 2000 feet per 
second. Killing range, 3000 yards. Point-blank range, 300 yards. Penetration, 50 inches 
of pine. The Rifle of the Period. Send for circular. igo agents for Spencer Repeating and 


HERMANN BOKER & C0., 105 Duane St., New York City. Hollenbeck Hammerless Shot Guns. 


Duplicate Whist Set 
ee eek 


Handsome Hardwood Cabinet, 
Compact, Durable, Simple, 


Corey cles) $4.00. LYMAN'’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 









a re - , the Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
st and Simplest Me on 
the market. When not sold by Sights and Fine Shooting Rifles. 


dealers sent direct by manufact- WILLIAM LYMAN, 
urer on receipt of price. Middlefield, Conn. 


FREDERICK LINES, 


178 Hillside Ave., 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


WILSON’ COMPLETE COOKING 
+eAND SERVING OUTFIT 
q > consisting of 53 pieces, as 
shown in cut. Everything 
necessary to cook in all 
styles. and serve for a party 
of six. Ovens made of 
, smooth, heavy steel, ce- 
— mented seams, no solder. } 
= pat.marcu i096. When packed may be lock. - 
ed. No experiment. Wealso m’f'r high grade 
Tent Heaters, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell 


Boxes and Minnow Pails. : 239-241 LAKE ST. 
Send for Circular. Mention this paper. F, Cortez Wilson & Co., CHICAGO. 


THE TOMbINSON SHOT-GUN CLEANER 











Sz 






mp SON EC 


F.C WILSON & 
PAT.MARCH 109¢ 


4%x10%x8. Wt. 20tbs 











Manufactured by iain wae FOR SALE 
ADELE _— MLINSON, (seit? BY ALL DEALERS. 
acon St., a 
Syracuse, N. Y. Ask For It. 


The only Common Sense Tool on Earth for Removing 

Will save you a Pair of Barrels | Lead and Dirt from Gun Barrels.” It has a Brass Wire 

urface of 4 Square Inches, an Extra Pair 0 is, and Tool for with eac leaner. ie in Gauges 
Seve 20. Price $1.00. Extta Pads, per pair, 10 cents. SK TO SEE ONE! 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘Sports Afield. 
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Spratts Patent have made arrangements whereby they 
have become agents for Verner de Guise, the well-known 
breeder of pheasants at Mahwah, New Jersey. Birds 
from Mr. De Guise’s yards have been used with marked 
success by some of our best-known game-preserve clubs 
in Wisconsin and further west 


* 
* * 


That enterprising firm, the Truscott Boat Manufactur- 
ing Company of St. Joseph, Mich., are making a big 
trade ahead, having just purchased the large paper-mill 
plant, with its four acres of ground and 600 feet of water 
frontage, and are now erecting and remodelling the 
structures so as to give them one of the largest establish- 
ments of its kind. We were also pleased to learn that 
they have increased their capital stock to $100,000. This 
was made necessary by the steady increase in orders for 
their vapor launches and marine vapor motors, which 
are big successes. 

«*» 

The Winchester Repeating Arms Company has lately 
met the views of many bird hunters by designing and 
placing upon the market a modification of their 1897 
Model repeater, known as the “ Model 1897 Brush Gun.”’ 
It is intended expressly for field shooting, is of 12 gauge, 
with 26-inch cylinder-bore barrel and short magazine 
and weighs a trifle under seven pounds. This new arm 
will undoubtedly meet with approval among quail and 
snipe shooters and others who pursue their game in 
thick cover; and it should do llent work with 
buckshot and become popular among Southern sports- 
men who deer hunt in the saddle and with hounds. 
The need of a lighter and repeating gun than those 
formerly offered has long been felt, and we would be 
glad to see the Winchester people offering this new arm 
with choice of 12 or 16 gauge and with choke or cylin- 
der-bore barrel as the individual purchaser might elect. 


* 
* * 


The Baby Hawk-eye, advertised in this issue by the 
Blair Camera Company, is the smallest camera manufact- 
ured by that house, but can be relied upon for results 
equal in every respect to those given by the larger and 
more costly instruments. It is equipped with all the latest 
improvements, has instantaneous and time shutter, and 
automatic tally and can be reloaded with safety in broad 
daylight. The Hawk-eye Cameras are also made in 
larger sizes, using plates or films from 314 x 344 to 644 x84 
inches in size. Among the first practical hand cameras 
manufactured, the Hawk-eye has been a favorite among 
professionals and amateurs for many years and when 
used with Blair films or a good quality of dry plates will 
invariably do perfect work. A catalogue of cameras, 
lenses and photographic goods will be sent you on ad- 
dressing the Blair Camera Company, 21 Randolph st., 
Boston, Mass. 








California Excursions. 
PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


Leave Chicago every Wednesday, Burlington Route to 
Denver, thence via Denver & Rio Grande Railway (the 
scenic line of the world). Parties trave] in Pullman tour- 
ist sleeping cars fitted with every convenience, which go 
through to California and are in charge of special agents 
of long experience. For particulars address T. A. Grady, 
Excursion Manager C. B. & Q. R. R., 211 Clark St. Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Our friends the Winchester folks have now in press a. 
new and very elaborate catalogue. It contains a descrip- 


tion of all their newest arms and an outline of the system . 


of manufacture employed by them. Another new feature 
in this catalogue is a detailed description of the different 
tests and inspections to which the Winchester guns are 
subjected before being placed upon the market. Alto- 
gether it is one of the most interesting shooting cata- 
logues of the year. It contains 148 pages, well printed 
and illustrated, and a copy will be sent you free of charge 
(for your own use asa sportsman), if you will mention hav- 
ing seen this particular notice in Sports AFIELD. Address 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


* 
* * 


We append a picture of the Stevens 
wind-gauge Vernier sight. This 
sight presents a neater appearance 
than the ordinary mid-range Vernier, 
for the thumb-screw at the top has 
been done away with and the leaf 
otherwise shortened. The eleva- 
tion is secured by the rotating 
knurled thimble in the centre of 
leaf (under the eye-cup). Wind- 
age is obtained by means of the 
thumb-screw on right side of eye- 
cup. The eye-cup is first loos- 
ened, when, with the thumb- 
screw, a side motion of } inch either 
way may be had. By having the 
wind-gauge on the Vernier, a lower 
base on the muzzle-sight is possible— 
thus permitting the Vernier to be 
shortened. Then, too, the danger of 
adjusting a muzzle wind-gauge on a 
loaded rifle is obviated. This sight 
has, furthermore, a combina- 
tion eye-cup which permits 

several changes in size of 

the aperture. For more 

detailed information, ad- 
dress the J. Stevens Arms Company, Box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 
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Ducks, Geese, Prairie Chickens 
And grouse will be found this fall among the wheat 
fields and on the prairies of Minnesota and North Da- 
kota. In some places chickens and ducks are more 
plentiful than for years. Cuas. 8. Fer, Gen’l Passenger 
Agent, Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
RS Sash" 


FOR SUPERB BEAGLE BLOOD. 





Mention Sports Afield and send for my new fall cata- 
logue, which will tell you all about the BEST BLOOD- 
ED STOCK in this country. Being anxious to introduce 
good specimens of these merry little workers among the 
best sporting classes of the West, I will quote you very 
reasonable figures, H. L. KREUDER, Rockland Beagle 
Kennels, Nanuet, N. Y. 

Ot 


ANTED TO EXCHANGE OR SELL—$150.00’s 

worth of Photographic Material,Camera, Burnisher 
and Outfit complete—also Fine Guitar that cost $35.00—for 
well-trained pointers or setters, well marked and young. 
Or will trade for Parker, Remington, Greener or any re- 
liable make of hammerless gun or good repeating rifle. 
Address: JOHN G. JARRETT, proprietor Park Hotel, 
Sulphur Springs, Arkansaw. 


i 
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fs are acknowledged to 
THE SSTORAUG FISH LINES wont icsaca an 
lines of the country. They are put up 
in lengths of 100 yds. on cards and 50 
yards on Chaffee’s Transferring Reels. 
Our Transferring Reels are the one thing 
no fisherman can dispense with in his kit. 








If you wish to have complete outfit, 
contented mind and fill your basket, buy 
Natchaug Silk Fish Lines, on Chaffee’s 
Patent Transferring Reels. 





_ If your local dealer does not keep them 


send for samples and price ust to A [), CHAFFEE, Willimantic, Conn. 


None genuine without signature gh mga inate 


ee er ee a 


+ 1898! The, first edition of the 1898 calen- 
dar (an unusually interesting one) 





will be ready for delivery early in December. Cop- 
ies mailed on receipt of stamps or currency at the 


rate of seven cents per ‘copy. : : 
: 


SPRATTS PATENT LIMITED, 
239 East Fifty-Sixth Street, - - New York City. 
San Francisco Branch: 1320 Valencia St. 
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|47°"~ AUSTIN SMOKELESS « CARTRIDGES. q 
All close observers know what No. 147 Load has done A 
in the past and can do in the future. \/ 
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UP-TO-DATE DEALERS SELL THEM. V 


Weceurere AUSTIN CARTRIDGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio, sictittyiste,'S°28ti, mo, W 


For sale in St. Louis by 
A. F. SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CO., CRUNDEN-MARTIN WOODENWARE CO., WW 
E. GC. MEACHAM ARMS CO., and Jobbers Generally. Ws 
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See that your ticket between Chicago and St. Louis 


READS VIA THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. 
It can be gbtained of your local ticket agent. — 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A. Illinois Central R. R. 











Chicago, Il. 
Gnats, flies, 
mosq uitoes— 
ST_KNOWN all quit, when 
aN Tue Wort. you use 





LOLLACAPOP. 


Costs but 25 cts. Nothing ever like it! 


IRUSTIEST AKE 
ACKLE of [icky 
ACKLEDOM to “ROUT, Bass, Pickerel or Tarpon. 


Illustrated in a book of 136 pages FREE to 
the “SONS OF IZAAK WALTON,” which 
means to those that have a love for fishing 
or would like to have. . ° ‘ ps 


A Postal Card brings it. Send for it NOW. 


REUBEN WOOD'S SONS CO.’S Angling Depot, 


Syracuse, N. Y. 














FOR GOOD. 
] THE 
Shooting iar 
GAME 


Fishing << 


in the Mississippi Valley to-day is along 
* * td & 


Se vissouni, 
ARKANSAS 


AND 


LOUISIANA. 


SMALL GAME - very abundant and has: 


een shot at very little. 
DEER and TURKEY are plentiful, and the 
fishing for black bass and other game fishes of 
the very best THIS LINE also reaches direct 
from ST. LOUIS or MEMPHIS, by double dail 
through var service, the famous hunting pon { 
fishing grounds on the Gulf. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OFFERED: 

Reduced Rates to Sportsmen. 

Hunting Cars Fully Equipped. 

Side Tracking Cars on or Near the Grounds. 

Carrying Free of Dogs, Guns and Camp 
Equipment. 
WRITE For copy of Ideal Hunting and 
————= Fishing Pamphlet (descriptive and 
illustrated) of best locations and other informa 
tion, to Company’s Agents, or 

H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Passenger Agent, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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In writing to advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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2333 NORTHERN PACIFIC.€€¢€e 





Try this route in returning from California. 
‘stop a few days at 


Yellowstone Park 
You Never Enjoyed Sich 


a Trip as this would 
prove to be. 


Season—June 1 
to October 1 








Try this Route once, 


New and best map of Alaska and the Klondike will be sent 
upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 


CHAS. S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, - - 


Black Growler, Yellowstone Park. 





On the way home 


VINYOUTTV)O 


St. Paul, Minn. 
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“DOUBLE DAILY TRAIN SERVICE 


PAST TIMG BEST ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR Ab POINTS IN GOLORDO_ 


en AND THE Pe 


JJ ErrERY wl Toe GEN'L MANAGER 
Sey hvents TRAFFIC) 7vaNgatn 
: GP 8 | A.  DERVE 


AGUPLG 











In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘‘ Sports Afield.” 


464 SPORTS AFIELD 








Lehigh Valley Railroad System. 


Reaches all the Prominent Resorts 


Anthracite Coal Used Exclusively on Locomotives, 


Insuring Cleanliness and Comfort. 


IN THE STATES 
N W JERSEY. PENNSYLVANIA 
and NEW YORK 


Elegant and Modern Equipment 
Fast Vestibuled Trains 


For Further Information Address 


Dining Cars a la Carte 


CHAS. S. LEE, Gen. Passenger Agent, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 








. THREE GREAT TRAINS. 
“KNICKERBOCKER SPECIAL” 


Between St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
New York and Boston. 


“SOUTH-WESTERN LIMITED” 


Cincinnati, Columbus, Cleveland, 
New York and Boston. 








“WHITE CITY SPECIAL” 


Between Cincinnati, Indianapolis and Chicago. 





E. O. McCORMICK, 
Pass. Traffic Mgr. 


D. B. MART 
Gen. Paes. & & Tkt. Agt. 





By the Favorite____ 


COU) 














©) LOUISVILLE New ALBANY CHICAGO RCS) 


CHICAGO. LOUISVILLE. CINCINNATI 
Indiana's Woods and Fields are 
Full of Small Game. 
Have you tried the 
NEW SLEEPER 
to Washington and Baltimore, 
via Cincinnati ? 
It’s a Bull’s-Eye! 
€RANK J. REED, G.P.A., City Ticket Office: 
Chicago. 








4 Four’ 


232 Clark St., Chicago - 





THE ONLY LINE 
RUNNING THE 
FAMOUS 


Pullman's 
Perfect Safety 
Vestibuled Sleepers 


Every Night the Year ’round. 
C neinnati and dlumbus and 
eveland : leveland, 


Elegant Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 





























For Rates and All Information, call on or address 
C. E. Winterrincer, City Passenger Agent, 83 N. High 8t., 
Columbus. 0. 
W. D. Buss, City Passenger Agent, Weddell House Block, 
Cleveland, O. 
E. R. WHeen, City Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, 0. 


_C..F. Daly, General Passenger Agent, Cleveland, O. 





LANTERN SLIDES 
COLORED 


“Ny In the Highest Style of Art. 
: a: 
ake 


Delicately Tinted, 
not Painted. 
MRS. FRED MATHER, 63 Linden Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 





TEACHERS. 


Union Teachers’ Agencies of America. 
Rev. L. D. BASS, D. D., Manager. 


Pittsburg, Pa., Toronto, = New Orleans, La., New York, 
; ee * Washingt im, D. C, San Francisco, Cal., ‘Chicago, ii., 


St. Louis, Mo., Denver, Colo. There are thousands of positions ~ 


to be filled during the school term, caused by resignations, 
deaths, etc. We had over 8,000 vacancies last season. Unsur- 
passed facilities for placing teachers in any part of the U. 8. or 
Canada. One fee registers in 9 offices. 


Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention ‘Sports Afield.” 














Reliability is Rare Enough to be Sought After. 


| When you hear the whir of the rising partridge 


Just Remember that 
Co (ees GREED GIRS Gs ea. (So = Ge 


U.M.C.Loaded Shells 


| 
| 
| a— [re SURE. —_ 








The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


New cataogue. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. = ‘Sew'yonk 


All the prominent English and American Makes 


Scott s Monte 


Carlo, 


| Latest Auto. 
matic Ejector 
Hammerless. 





FINE 
GUNS. 











nicite,,, Westley 
Other guns taken in trade. er, Purdy, Lang 
Ag At the Monte Carlo 1897 Comite. 
meeting for the International Pigeon Shooting Clabrou gh & 
{ the SCOTT GUN took no less than NINE of Johnstone, etc 
the principal prizes! which speaks volumes as to its reputation and praise. ak “soldaaee 
= i le stock, o 
Send for Catalogue and Second-Hand List of Guns. pe ne I 


4 Also send ten cents in stamps for our new and Beautifully Illustrated Art Catalogue ot Fine logue, page 3. 
FISHING TACKLE. 


o Alo fine SWE:DISH LEATHER JACKETS, ‘a color, impervious to 
cold and wet, finest garment made for any one exposed to weather. 


Wm. Read & Sons, wesiz’: x. Boston. 


Established 1826. 








DU PONT SMOKELESS. 


“6’e’6’ eee’ eee 8 ea OO ON ONO NON ON +O} 
SOOO OOOOOD OOOSOO OOS OOOSSOSO > 
.) 





-\yN NEVER SET. 


4 Every day 
HE ¢ Turn Over a inne 
ANC STE, New Leaf »« y2"« 


happy thought that heads every page of the > 


« COLUMBIA se 
DESK PAD CALENDAR 


Keep track of engagements and matters of daily 
importance in your life, on the ample memoranda 
space—and at the end of the year you have a 
journal or diary that will be a pleasure to refer 
to for years tocome. By mail to any address 
for five two-cent stamps. 


Pope Mfg. Co. 
Hartford, Conn. 


Columbia 
Catalogue 
by mail fora 
2-c. stamp. 


aw 


MORE THAN A MILLION IN USE. 


Its world-wide reputation was won by its 


Unequalled Excellence. 


Manufactured by the 


Winchester Repeating Arms Co. Free by calling 
New Haven, Conn. on any Colum- 


Free 148 -page Illustrated Catalogue. a bia dealer. 
se oe eee Sevceee SO SGCOSOS GLE FGF FHLB ® 


Se 
OOOO OOO OOO OOOO 





About this time of 
Year one wants a 


Marlin 
’ Repeating 


Thon 1d Ef Rifle. 


Hazard Powder Co. Oe 


44-48 Cedar St 1 makes an accident to the 
- ’ nakes an O 
edar thei 3 shooter abeotately im pos- 
. BB = Send for our 192- 
NEW YORK GUE Vices . pa ‘¢ book@ustout)which 
isa veritable ead of valu mle. {information tosports- 
men. Gives illustrations of all Marlin —? Tells 
— to cane for —— and now to ay Sai Kk and 
e Oo reload ammunition; wha owders, Db a 
Branch Offices: smokeless, and how pate accuracy. tr ra Jee 
CHICAGO, ILL., E. 8. Rice, Agt. ory and penetration of rifle cartr py nelu ~ 
modern small bores ; and 1,000 other 
BALTIMORE, MD., H. P. Collins, Agt. Send Stamps for Postage to 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, R. 8. Waddell, Agt. The MARLIN FIRE ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 
KANSAS CITY, MO., J. F. Schmeltzer Arms Co., Agt. , 
8T. LOUIS, MO., W. McBlair, Agt. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Green & Caldwell Agta. 


* Kddress ee S» RICE, Gen. Ag’t. °“Sciucacoe 


























